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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Cabinet Cyclopedia, No. XXVII. Ital- 
ian Republics. By J.C. L. Sismondi. _ Lon- 
don, 1832. Longman and Co.; J. Taylor. 

THERE are some words which are like the 
sun—they dazzle us too much to look steadily 
on them: of this kind are those bright words, 
glory and liberty.. Glory is.in reality one of 
those terrible necessities imposed upon a nation 
in itsinfancy. The early history ef all nations 
is the same—they have to conquer to exist ;, 
and all honour is given to the sword, which is 
their safeguard. The second period always 
arrives before they are prepared for it; and 
when their strength enables them to secure 
peace, that is turned to ession, 
a false halo is flung over spear and shield, and 
often their strength is again exhausted before 
they learn that glory (we use the word exclu- 
sively in its military sense) belongs to one 
period only in society—that war is only not an 
evil when it is inevitable, Liberty is another 
word whose destiny is misapplication—it is too 
often used for the mere subversion of a par- 
ticular government. A state may be a repub- 
lic, and yet enslaved. -The Italian republics 
were little better than oppressive aristocracies ; 
and we must own:that in M. Sismondi’s enthu- 
siasm for the former days:of Italy’we do not 
participate. He concludes by saying— 

“ Italy is crushed ; but ber heart still beats 
with the love of liberty, virtue, and’glory—she 
is chained and covered with blood ; but she still; 
knows her strength and her future destiny. 
she is insulted by those for whem she hi 
opened the way to every improvement; but 
she feels that she- is formed to take the lead 
again; and Europe will know no repose till 
the nation which, in the dark ages, lighted the 
torch of.civilisation with that of liberty, shall 
be enabled herself to enjoy the light which she 
created.” 

Madame .de Stael never made a more pro- 
found observation than in‘the assertion that 
“nations deserve their fate;’’—they deserve 
it, because they make it. Is there an instance, 
in all history, where the. interference of one 
country ever gave freedom or prosperity to 
another? In turning over these records of the 
early Italian republics, what do we find ? Con- 
tinual dissensions, small states struggling into 
brief existence, petty wars, and a inva- 
sions. The contention of the phs and 
Ghibellines was a fertile source of crime and 
suffering ; and, perhaps, of all governments 
that ever maintained an independence, Venice 
was the most monstrous instanee of organised 
Oppregsion that ever shewed what tyranny 
might be exercised, while based on terror and 
shrouded in mystery. The picturesque of 
liberty has done its cause more injury than all 
the efforts of despotism. When once people 
begin to say fine things, there is an end to 
their doing them. The word freedom has been 
in the mouths of the Italians for centuries ; 
but its poetry has never been earried into ac- 
tion. Now, to take an assertion 


; — 
being nothing without a fact. For exertion, 


| and stanchly maintaining, their rights. Spain 


for independence, for reduding theory into 
practice, give us the Dutch; their history is a 
noble instance of a people bravély battling for, 


was at least as powerful a foreign enemy as any 
with whose invasion Italy bm to contend ; 
yet the yoke to which she yielfled was broken 
in pieces by a country which Had not one-hun- 
dreth part of her natural resources. A Dutch 
patriot, to be sure, is not so poetical asa Roman 
one ;.and far more spirit-stirring speeches may 
be made about the ancient glories of Rome 
than of Amsterdam ; and yet, in reality, the 
history of the one pong is of far more actual 
utility than that of other.- In the inde- 
pendence of Holland we may learn a most use- 
ful lesson of what human good may be effected 
by human weno ga won Baar y? the 
sea by perpetual st ights fo rom 
a boeeril fe, and equitably divided—a just 
jealousy of power, together with a due convic- 
tion of the necessity of authority—the value of 
labour shewn even more in. its consequences 
than in its reward; for it has formed the cha- 
racter of a commercial, religious, industrious, 
and contented people. The past contains few 
pages better worth studying than that which 
comprises the history of Holland.. 

The consideration of hjs subject has some- 
what led us away from the r: we must 
now do Justicg ta the cléar, yet..concise, man- 
ner in which he hag treated his theme. An 
irhjfMense mass of historical research is com- 
pressed into a brief but distinct outline of Ital- 
ian history, To those already acquainted with’ 
the wide field here tavered his volume will 
be valuable as an excellent act; while to 
the less-informed reader, it will be delightful, 
as opening a wide harvest of interest and in- 
formation. We quote the following singular 
picture of fanaticism in 1493-—Savonarola was_ 
one of the early preachers against the abuses in 
the Romish church ;— 

“ In the mean time, the rivalry encouraged 
by the court of Rome between the religious 
orders soon procured the pope éhampions eager 
to combat Savonarola: he was a Dominican—' 
the general of the Augustines—that order 
whence Martin Luther was soon to issue. Friar 
Mariano di Ghinazzano signalised himself by 
his zeal in opposing Savonarola: he presented 
to the pope, friar Francis of Apulia, of the 
order of minor obse who was sent to 
Florence to preach againstthe Florentine monk, 
in the church of Santa Croge. This preacher 
declared to his audience, that he knew Savona- 
rola pretended to support his doctrine hy a 
miracle. ‘ For me,’ said he, * I am a sinner ; 
I have not the presumption to perform mira- 
cles; nevertheless, let a fire be lighted, and 
I am ready to enter it with him. Iam éertain 
of perishing, but Christian charity teachés me 
not to withhold my life, if in sacrificing it I 
might precipitate into hell a heresiarch, who 
has already drawn into it so many souls.’ This 
strange proposition was rejected by Savonarola; 








but his friend and disciple, friar Dominic Buon- 


vicinio, rly accepted it. Francis of Apulia 
declared that he would risk his life against Savo. 
narola only. Meanwhile, a crowd of monks, 
of the Dominican and Franciscan orders, ri. 
valled each other in their offers to prove by the 
ordeal of fire, on one side the truth, on the 
other the falsehood, of the new doctrine. En. 
thusiasm spread beyontl,the two convents; 
many priests and seculars, and even women 
and children, more especially on the side of 
Savonarola, earnestly requested to be admitted 
to the proof. The pope warmly testified his 
gratitude to the Franciscans for their devotion. 
The signoria of Florence consented that two 
monks only should devote themselves for their 
respective orders, and directed tlie pile to be 
prepared. The whole population of the town 
and country, to which a signal miracle was 
promised, received the announcement with 
transports of joy. On the'17th of April, 1498, 
a scaffold, dreadful to look on, was erected ‘in 
the public square of Florence. Two piles of 
large pieces of wood, mixed with faggots and 
broom which should quickly take fire, extendéd 
each eighty feet long, four feet thick, and five 
feet high; they were separated ‘by a narrow 
space of two feet, eS Se 
which the two priests wete to enter and pass 
the whole ‘length of the piles during the fire. 
Every window avas full; every roof was covered 
with specta t the whole population 
of the blic was’ collected round the place. 
The called the Loggia de’ Lansi, divided 
in two by a partition, was to the two 
orders of nay oe The poeeed at 
their station ting canticles, and bearing 
the hol ectaghint. * The Franeiscans imme- 
diately declared that they would) 

host to be carried amidst flames. 

that the friar Buonvicino should ériter the fire, 
as their own champion was red to do, 
without this divine safeguard. The Domini- 
cans answered, that ‘they would not separate 
themselves from their God at the moment when 
they implored his aid.’ The dispute upon this 
point grew warm—several hours passed away— 
the. multitude, which had waited long, and 
fg to feel hunger and thirst, lost patience— 
a deluge of rain suddenly fell upon the city, 
and descended in torrents from.the roofs of the 
houses—all present were drenched. The piles 
were so wet that they could no longer be light- 
ed; and the crowd, of a miracle 
so impatiently looked for, separated with the 
notion of having been unworthily trified with. 
Savonarola lost. all his credit; he was hence- 
forth rather looked on as an imposter, Next day 
his convent was besieged by the Arabbiati, eager 
to profit by the inconstancy of the multitade : 
he was arrested with his two friends, Domenico 
Buonvicino and Silvestro Marruffi, and led to 
prison. The Piagnoni, his partisans, were ex- 
posed to every outrage from the populace—two 
of them were killed; their rivals and old ene- 
mies exciting the general ferment for their 
destruction. Even in the signoria, the majo- 
rity was against them, and yielded to the press- 
ing demands of the pope. The three impri- 





soned monks were subjected to a criminal pro- 
secution. Alexander VI. despatched judges 
from Rome, with orders to condemn the acoused 
to death. Conformably with the laws of the 
church, the trial opened with the torture. Sa- 
vonarola was too weak and nervous to support 
it; he avowed in his agony all that was ta! 
puted to him; and, with his two disciples, was 
condemned to death. The three monks were 
burnt alive, on the 23d of May, 1498,.in the} 
same square where, six weeks before, a pile 
had been raised to _ them a triumph.” 

All thanks be to Italy for her poets, her 
painters, her philosophers—immortal the coun- 
try of Dante, Raphael, and Galileo; but we do: 
repeat, that her political history can only serve | 
as a warning—not as an example. 








Cartonensia ; or, an Historical and Critical 
Account of the Tapestries in the Palace of 
the Vatican. By the Rev. W. Gunn, B.D. 
London, 1831. Ridgway. 

WE have greatly to regret the having allowed 

this very interesting volume to remain so long! 

unnoticed on our table: its own intrinsic me- 
rits really called for a different treatment ; and 
it in a more than usual degree demanded an 
early notice, if, as we are credibly informed, 
the author had actually passed his eightieth 
year at the period when he submitted it to the 
public. Happily, in no portion of the work do 
we perceive any symptoms of decaying faculties ; 
and not only is it free from the feebleness of age, 
but it is remarkably exempt from the garrulity 
for which that period of life is proverbial. On 
the contrary, it breathes a spirit as full of vigour 
of thought and expression, as acutely alive to} 
the charms of its subject, as quick to the per- 
ception of moral excellence, aud as earnest in 
the inculcating of its precepts, as if it had been: 
the production of thathappy period of life, that | 

* mezzo del cammin di-vita nostra,” when both 

the boly and the mind are naturally supposed 

to be in their highest state of perfection. 

The name of Mr. Gunn is by no means new) 
to the literary world. Independently of some! 
treatises of minor importance, he distinguished | 
himself, about thirteen years since, as the au-| 
thor of an Inquiry into the Origin and Influ-} 
ence of Gothic Architecture—a subject of consi-' 
derable interest, and so treated that the work 
was received with general approbation; and 
he has ‘since that time given the world a trans-| 
lation of a very curious MS. of the Historia| 

Britonum, by Nennius, which he discovered in 

the library of the Vatican, and which he illus- 

trated by such a series of notes as only the most 
extensive and recondite reading, aided by very 
sound observation, could have furnished. The) 
same peculiar fulness of information in the 
notes is equally characteristic of the volume 
now before us. Both the one and the other of | 
these publications owe their origin to the au-! 
thor’s temporary residence at Rome, more than 
fifty years ago, when he devoted himself with 
great zeal to the examination of the treasures 
of art in that capital of the Christian world, | 
and had the happiness in his researches to en- 
joy the company of the illustrious sculptor} 
Flaxman, and to contract a friendship which 
only terminated with the life of that esti- 
mable artist. There are few men who have 
not had occasion to remark, with great concern, 
the evil effects produced on the moral feelings 
of age by the follies and vices of youth: the 
human mind is teo apt to resemble the cask of 
the fabulist, which preserves to the end of its 
existence the taint imparted by its first con- 
tents. It is the more consolatory, therefore, 
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have left behind them a grateful instead of an 
offensive odour; or, if we may have recourse 
to a different metaphor, where the evening 
hours of existence are irradiated and warmed by 
the reflection of those beams which poured their 
full flood of golden light upon the noon of life, 
and where the pursuits of taste and science, on 
which Cicero, in his defence of Archias, has 
pronounced so splendid a eulogium, answer the 
great end proposed by the Roman orator, to 
lad our youth, delight our age, and crown our 
oary hairs. 

The work at the head of this article, under 
the quaint but expressive title of Cartonensia, | 
does not confine itself, as might be supposed, 
to what are commonly known by the name of} 
the Cartoons of Raphael, so long objects of ad-/ 
miration in England; but, taking a wider; 
range, embraces the whole of the series of de-| 
signs by that artist, of which our only remain-: 
ing mementos are the tapestries in the Vatican, ' 
the original drawings having long since perished} 
by time, or accident, or neglect. ‘“ Of these, 
tapestries,” Mr. Gunn very truly observes,) 
© but little is known in this country, except’ 
from the cartoons of Seven of them preserved 
at Hampton Court, and from an eighth, which} 
formed one of the divisions of the “* Massacre} 
of the Innocents,” and is now in the possession) 
of Prince Hoare, Esq. And yet,” he adds,’ 
*‘ these manifestations of Raphael’s genius rank! 
among the most distinguished efforts of the! 
short-lived period of fine painting in Italy ;) 
and from the inspection of them no attentive’ 
observer ever turned without deriving moral! 
and intellectual benefit.” Observations like! 
these naturally call forth the inquiry, how it; 
can possibly have happened that, if such a eulo-; 
giura is well founded, the objects that gave rise; 
to it can have been allowed to remain in such, 
comparative neglect; the only engravings of, 
them that are known to exist being by a Ger-| 
man of the name ‘of Sommerau, an artist so} 
obscure, that even his name is not to ‘be found! 
in the Dictionaries of Strutt or Bryan. Two, 
reasons may be assigned for this: the one,| 
which will occur to every person who has visited: 
Rome, that the number of objects of interést in 
that capital is so great, as to be altogether over-; 
powering, and hence they are illustrated less’ 
than those of any other place. The other rea-' 
son is to be sought for in the character of the 
modern Romans, with whom the dolce far ni- 
ente may almost be considered as the summum 
bonum of existence ; the delightful climate in-' 
viting to indolence, and the happy country sup- 
plying at small expense whatever is required 
for their contracted wants and wishes. A fur- 
ther consideration may also possibly have had 
some influence— that what we now possess are 
not the originals from the master’s hand; so 
that any graphic representation of them could 
but be the copy of a copy, and therefore less 
deserving the toil. 

A question of this nature would lead us into 
80 wide a discussion, that we must decline to 
enter upon it. Returning, therefore, to the; 
contents of the work, we have to add that, 
after having given a brief sketch of the life of 
Raphael, and an historical and descriptive ac-, 
count of the tapestries themselves, the author’ 
concludes with two disquisitions, on which he 
has evidently bestowed great attention, and 
worked singularly con amore: the first of them’ 
mainly intended to illustrate the principle styled 
vo xadov by Plato; the latter devoted to a dis-/ 
cussion of the causes which have retarded the} 
progress of the higher department of art in 





to meet with instances where such contents 


Boe 
ith the name of Raphael, the painter and 


the lover of art have long accustomed them. 
selves to associate whatever is graceful, pure, 
and lovely—whatever may awaken the finest 
feelings of our natare by the most consummate 
knowledge of design and skill in composition, 
as well as by the utmost powers of expression, 
He was one of those master-spirits which 
Providence allows to appear occasionally upon 
earth, as an example to the rest of mankind of 
what their natures are capable. In this point 
of view he is set before us by Mr. Gunn; but, 


| above all, as a painter calculated to improve the 


moral feeling by a continual exhibition of the 
noblest truths under the most lovely forms— 
indeed, it were injustice to the reverend author 
of the Cartonensia to conceal that, however his 
work is calculated to improve the taste and 
delight the mind by inspiring a love for the 
arts, it has obviously in every portion of it the 
nobler end of amending the heart by making 
the muses the handmaids of virtue. 

Those among our readers who have trodden 
the immortal city, cannot fail to have learned 
from their ciceroni, that the tapestries in 
question are accounted among the choice trea- 
sures of the Vatican, in one of the halls of 
which palace they are now constantly exposed 
to the view of the curious. How many there 
were originally of them is a point on which 
the learned are not agreed; but, as the author 
of Le Ceremoniali gives us a list of twenty-five, 
we are bound to believe that there was at least 
that number. Succeeding writers enumerate 
only twenty-three; and at present they are 
reduced to twenty-two — one of them, the 
** Descent of Christ into Limbus,” having been 
destroyed during the troubles in Italy in the 
year 1798. But few words will suffice to give 
an outline of their history, which is in some 

ts curious. 

y owe their origin to Pope Leo X., who, 
ever anxious to let slip no opportunity of add- 
ing to the decorations of his palaces, gave 
orders to Raphael to make a series of drawings 
from subjects taken out of the New Testament, 
with ‘the express view of their being copied in 
tapestry; so to form “ a set of the richest 
hangings of silk ‘and gold that it was im the 
power of art to produce.” The designs thus 
thade, received the appellation of Cartoons, 23 
well from their great size as from the material 
on which they were wrought; and they were 
sent to Antwerp, there to be woven under the 
superintendence of two Flemings who had been 
for some years pupils of Raphael at Rome, 
Bernard van Orlay and Michael Coxis. The 
sum paid for the weaving of them is said <9 
have been 70,000 crowns, equal to nearly 
£18,000 of our money ; and tradition further 
reports, that Francis 1. of France defrayed the 
cost, in consideration of the canonisation of his 
namesake, St. Francis of Paola, the founder of 
the order of Minims. In the sack of Rome in 
1526, the tapestries were carried off as part of 
the plunder; but they did not long continue 
the property of the victors, for, as the borders 
of two of them testify, they were restored by 
Anne di Montmorenci, in the reign of Ju- 
lius III. At a period not long subsequent they 
were first exhibited, as an object worthy of 
public admiration, by Pope Paul IV., who, 
about the middle of the same century, intro- 
duced the custom of annually suspending them 
on the festival of Corpus Domini before the 
Basilica of St. Peter. The same custom was 
likewise observed upon the solemn function of 
beatifieation—the announcement in the Roman 
church that a saint is enrolled in heaven; ® 
ceremony which always precedes his canomsa- 
tion. Upon the occupation of Rome by the 
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French in 1798, the tapestries were subjected 
to a second and longer expatriation ; and it was 
on this occasion that, as we have just noticed, 
one of.them was destroyed, having fallen a 
victim to the cupidity of a Jew at Leghorn, 
who bought them with a view of reducing them 
to ashes for the sake of the gold and silver they 
contained, but happily found so small a quan- 
tity in that which he subjected to the experi- 
ment, that he was not encouraged to make trial 
of the rest. The remainder were purchased by 
M. Devaux, and given back to Pius VII. in 
1814. 

In speaking of the tapestries at the Vatican, 
we have regarded them as the only set in exist- 
ence from the designs of Raphael; and, in 
truth, we know of no other complete series. 
At the same time, we have little doubt but 
that others might be found; for it is in the 
highest degree improbable that, the manufac- 
tory having once been set to work on such sub- 
jects from the hand of an artist of so high a 
character, and under the patronage of a pontiff 
like Leo, this single commission should alone 
have been executed. And those who are ac- 
quainted with the interior of palaces cannot but 
be aware how, amidst the abundance of their 
treasures, objects of the most curious description 
are often crowded into drawers, and there suf- 
fered to remain till their very existence is for- 
gotten, and they are either brought to light by 
some lucky accident, or, blattarum ac tinearum 
epule, they perish. We ourselves have seen 
various subjects from these tapestries in the 
houses of several of the British nobility. We 
could even point out some, as at Burleigh and 
Ford Abbey, which have escaped the notice of 
Mr. Gunn, who has, with much industry, col- 
lected a considerable quantity of information 
on this subject. To trace the fate of the ori- 
ginal cartoons would be a far more interesting 
inquiry ; and whoever could ascertain the exist- 
ence of any beyond the eight known to be in 
England, would justly claim to be enshrined 
among the benefactors to the arts, But here, 
unfortunately, there remains no thread where- 
with to pursue our investigation. What is 
most probable is, that they were destroyed, as 
no longer of any value, after the more durable 
and more brilliant copies of them had been 
completed; and this supposition derives strength 
from the well-known fact of detached figures 
which appear to have belonged to them having 
occasionally been bronght to sale at the disper- 
sion of the collections of the curious, particu- 
larly those of Dorigny and Richardson. It 
was thus that Mr. Flaxman obtained the head 
supposed to have belonged to the ‘* Massacre of 
the Innocents ;” and thus may we account for 
the fragments preserved in the Guise Gallery 
at Oxford. To Rubens this country is indebted 
for the possession of the cartoons at Hampton 
Court. The wasteful pontiff appears to have 
been unable to pay at once for the tapestries 
woven from them ; and the manufacturers con- 
sequently disposed of the original designs to 
recompense themselves in some measure for 
their loss. At such a juncture, Rubens recom- 
mended the purchase of them to his liberal 
patron, Charles I.; and it isa curious proof of 
the different degree of estimation in which the 
talents of Rubens and Raphael were then held, 
that while the king agreed te pay the former 
no less a sum than £80,000 for illustrating the 
Banqueting-house at Whitehall, these far more 
Precious relics were, in the appraisement of the 
royal galleries made by order of parliament in 
1649, estimated at only £300! That they 
were not then sold and conveyed into some 


foreign country, together with the greater part 





of the collection, is probably to be mainly attri- 
buted to this very circumstance; or it is pos- 
sible, as Horace Walpole shrewdly suspects, 
that the low value affixed to these was not 
without connivance :—‘‘ It may appear remark. 
able,” he observes, ‘* that these, the most capi- 
tal designs in the world, should be appraised at 
only £300, when the nine pieces, representing 
the triumphs of Julius Cesar, done by Andrea 
da Montegna, were valued at £1,000; and a 
Madonna by Raphael was sold for £2,000. 
But when we are informed that they were 
bought by his highness (Cromwell), who, as 
soon as he was possessed of the sole power, 
stopped any farther dispersion of the royal col- 
lection, and who, even in this trifling instance, 
gave an indication of his views—it will not 
seem extraordinary that so powerful a person 
should be favoured in the valuation of them.” 

The description of the tapestries is far from 
being, in our estimation, the least valuable or 
the least interesting portion of the Cartonensia. 
Mr. Gunn enters upon this part of his subject 
with so much true pictorial feeling and know- 
ledge, that we can hardly bring ourselves to 
believe that he has not himself been at some 
period of his life an artist. It were injustice 
both to him and to our readers not to tran- 
scribe his account of some one of them, as a 
specimen of the work; and we have selected 
for our purpose that entitled the ‘“* Ascension 
of our Lord,” not as affording a proof of what 
we have just remarked, but as a striking in- 
stance of the curiosa felicitas of the author, 
and the multifarious learning displayed in dis- 
cussing a subject of great interest to the Chris- 
tian world, but which we do not recollect to 
have seen treated of elsewhere—the existence 
of any contemporary or nearly contemporary 
portrait of our Saviour. 

*¢ The twelfth subject, and one of the most 
remarkable of these compositions, is the ‘ As- 
cension,’ which, from ‘the. form required, na- 
turally exceeds the others in height. Our Lord 
appears in the heavens, accompanied by two 
angels, having just quitted his disciples, who 
occupy lower part of the picture. One sen- 
timent pervades all the characters—astonish- 
ment, mixed with respect and adoration. All 
are on their knees, or ready to kneel ; all direct 
their eyes to the same spot in a uniformity of 
position, of attitude, and of feeling. A great 
attraction of this design is the head of our 
Saviour, the adequate representation of which 
has often fruitlessly exercised the talent of art- 
ists. Leonardo da Vinci and Raphael have 
been most successful in the attempt. As is 
well known, these were men of deep research 
and pre-eminent powers; and, though they 
lived more than fifteen centuries after the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, it may be con- 
ceived that their ideas were aided by original 
imitations existing even in their days; and 
that such did really exist, we are justified in 
believing. LIrenzus, who was born as early as 
the year 130, says, that the Carpocratians ex- 
hibited both statues and pictures of our Saviour, 
and that Pilate had caused a likeness to be 
painted of him. Tertullian speaks of the in- 
tention of Tiberius to assign a place to our 
Saviour among the deities of Rome, as a thing 
— and commonly known. Eusebius re- 
ates, that there was, tn his time, in the city of 
Cesarea Philippi, a group of bronze figures, 
representing Christ and the woman whom he 
had cured, and proceeds—‘ we are not to be 
surprised that the Gentiles should raise a monu- 
ment to those who were cured by our Saviour ;° 
and further, ‘ that he had seen pictures of the 
apostles, as of St. Peter and St. Pani, and of 





Christ himself, kept and preserved ; for it was 
an ancient custom among the heathens,’ he 
continues, ‘ to honour those after this manner 
who had benefited their country.’ Zozomen, 
too, reports that Julian, who lived at the same 
time, took down the statue of Christ, to with- 
draw the people from idolatry, and in order to 
substitute his own. It is not essential to my 
purpose that these details should be literally 
true; but we cannot deny the existence of 
what men like these declare that they have 
seen. The same gratitude and veneration which 
prompted the early Christians to preserve a re- 
semblance of their Lord, would operate equally 
in making them hand down his features to pos- 
terity. The impulse is natural, and has been 
observed from remote antiquity ; and the heads 
of Socrates and Plato, for instance, are as well 
known to us now as they were to their contem- 
poraries. If, therefore, we can produce a por- 
trait of Christ of the time of Zozomen, the 
latest of the four writers above quoted, may we 
not fairly conclude it to be a faithful resem- 
blance? One of these was within these few 
years to be seen in the Basilica of St. Paul, in 
the Via Ostiense, before that structure was de- 
stroyed by fire. The situation of it was over 
the Arcus Triumphalis ; and it possessed traits 
of benign majesty beyond what we observe in 
common mortals. It was executed in mosaic, 
an art practised through every period at Rome, 
and which is almost as indestructible as the 
building it adorned. The date of the edifice 
was verified by an inscription, by which we 
learn that it was dedicated to Placidia, the 
mother of Valentinian the Third, A.D. 441. 
When at Rome, I. was very careful in col- 
lecting the opinions of persons best qualified to 
judge concerning this portrait. I have view- 
ed it with our own Flaxman, —‘ himself a 
host ;’ and every one whom I consulted con- 
curred in the belief of its being a genuine re- 
main. A question will instantly suggest itself 
to the reader, ‘ Why was not the portrait of 
Christ uniformly continued among the faithful, 
with the same accuracy as those of Socrates and 
Plato ?? One reason might be found in the 
wide diffusion of the Christian religion through 
so many countries of different manners, habits, 
and ideas; each of whom would naturally re- 
present the countenance of the Redeemer under 
the similitude most congenial to their own 
minds and feelings, although the true effigy 
might still be preserved in the capital of the 
western church, such as we presume to be the 
portrait once existing in the church of St. Paul. 
Another cause might be, that in the early 
periods of the Christian faith, the cross was 
represented simply, as it was in imagination 
seen by Constantine. This sacred symbol was 
at times rendered significant by the accompani- 
ment of a d, or laurelled crown, held 
over it by a hand from the clouds, with A and 
a. The body of Christ was not represented on 
the cross till the seventh century. It was first 
so admitted in the western church, with the 
head bowed down; whereas in the eastern 
(though not without some exceptions, ) the face 
was lifted up. In the latter, the effigy of 
Christ is first seen on a Byzantine coin, struck 
in the reign of Justinian the Second, 685—695 ; 
previously to which time we find only crosses 
and anagrams. The Greeks, indeed, reluc- 
tantly yielded to an innovation which they 
deemed degrading to the Divine character, and 
rarely, if ever, exposed the Saviour of mankind 
(and how barbarous the exposure!) to open view, 
nailed to the cross, crowned with thorns, ex- 
hausted by suffering, and devoid of grace and 
majesty. To the Latins, among whom the 
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rudiments of ancient art are not so evident as 
among the Greeks, and whose ideas were there- 
fore more on a level with common life, this 
mournful character of the ‘ Man of Sorrows’ 
was more congenial. Anxious to render: the 
subject in the highest degree affecting, and to 
bring it home to the feelings of every one, 
under national configuration, attempts to be 
pathetic degenerated into low life; and a sys- 
tem of worship was inculcated, which addressed 
itself more to the passions than to the under- 
standing of its votaries. In the aspect of the 
author of my redemption, let me not contem- 
plate a mortal sinking under infirmities like 
those to which I feel myself exposed, but a 
being who animates me with hope, and inspires 
me with a confidence which enables me to exult 
in the consciousness that ‘ my Redeemer 
liveth !° 

** Respecting the unsatisfactory feeling usually 
conveyed by a view of the countenance of our 
Redeemer, it must be admitted that those who 
have not had the advantage of surveying fine 
pictures, are able to conceive only a very im- 
perfect idea of them from copies in oil, or from 
engravings. In an engraving, for instance, the 
picture has to pass through the conceptions and 
the hand of the copier, the designer, and the 
engraver. The works of man partake of him- 
self, to a degree of which we are not aware; 
for, as one cannot see with the eyes of another, 
so he only who can comprehend with another 
man’s understanding, and whose cast of mind 
nearest assimilates to the painter he would imi- 
tute, has a chance of being faithful to the ori- 
ginal. Where this advantage does not occur, 
we are presented only with a mannered attempt 
of his own. Hence it is that the heads of 
Christ, copied from the two masters now about 
to be quoted, are deficient in correctness and 
sublimity ; although the fault does not rest 
with the mind of the master, but is rather to 


be-found in the insufficiency of his copyist. 
“ The first of these is Hednardo da Vinci. The 
diffidence of this wonderful man was equal to 


his talents. When he ‘conceived the ‘ Cina,’ 
he felt and acknowledged: the difficulty of the 
undertaking, ‘ Non pensando poterie dare 
quella divinita celeste che all’ imagine di Christo 
si richiede.’” The attempt concentrated all his 
powers ; and he therein achieved as much as 
could be done by man. The same diffidence 
was felt by Raphael himself, when he conceived 
the * Transfiguration,’ which he painted with 
his own hand, and wherein the head of the 
Redeemer was reserved for his last touches. 
* Lasciando a finire per /'ultima cosa la faccia 
del Salvatore, volle egli in quel sacro volto 
unire insieme ogni sua abilita, e fare, siccome 
. fece, siccome fece, gli ultimi sforzi dell’ arte.’ 

‘¢ Lavater was so captivated with the idea, that 
he has left us the following effusion: “ Ah! 
si lantiquité nous avoit transmis un profil 
exact de ce divin Jésus, que cette image seroit 
chére & mon ceur! Je sacrifierois tout pour la 
posséder: elle seroit pour moi le monument le 
plus auguste et le plus saint. Oui, je recon- 
noitrois dans ses traits célestes le témoignage 
des vérités qu’il nous a-laissées. J’y retrouve- 
rois tout le caractére de son Evangile; et cette 
preuve parleroit mieux 4 mon esprit que les 
versions les plus fidéles, que les manuscrits ori- 
ginaux mémes.’ ” 

We should gladly extend our observations 
to the disquisitions which conclude this volume ; 
but we feel that we have already allotted to it 
as much space as the nature of our publication 
will admit ; and we therefore reluctantly pass 
unnoticed this portion of the Cartonensia ; from 
the perusal of which we confidently assure our 








readers: that none of them will rise without 
improvement and pleasure. Old as he is, we 
trust Mr. Gunn will give us an opportunity of 
returning to his labours on a future. occasion ; 
and we will now only address .him.in the words 
of Linneus’s beautiful apostrophe to the Lap- 
lander: ‘* Ducas, O beate senex, i i 
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the table; and so ended the anniversary of 
‘ my poor dear wife’s death.’” 

We conclude with an epitaph, whose simple 
piety is to us very touching. ‘‘ Here lies Velina 
le Reunaia, aged five years and a half. Dear 
child, pray for us.” 





mos tnos annos ultra centenarium numerum 
cum facili senectute et summa sanitate ! ” 





Le Livre des Cent-et-Un. Tom. III. 

1832, L’ Advocat ; London, Dulau. 
We like this volume better than its prede- 
cessors; and among the articles which have 
pleased us, we must mentjon, ‘“‘ The Duel,” by 
Victor Ducange ; ‘‘ Les jeunes Filles de Paris,” 
by Bouilly, with whose tales most of our young 
readers are familiar; and ‘*‘ Une Séance de 
Sourds-Muets,”’ a most interesting paper. ‘ Le 
Cour de Paris” is a sketch in which the amia- 
bility of the young Duke of Bourdeaux is placed 
in a very attractive point of view. We suspect 
a little change must have taken place in that 
‘© superbe volonté,’’ public opinion, before such 
a paper would have been thought likely to be 
popular. We select one-er two chance anec- 
dotes. In a lively contrast of the past and 
present state of dramatic art, the following is 
told of the celebrated actor Molé. ‘‘ Some fifty 
years ago he was dangerously ill, and scarcely 
an equipage in Paris which was not daily seen at 
his door. At length these inquiries were re- 
warded by the news of his recovery, and that 
the physicians had permitted him to take a few 
drops of Burgundy. In the course of the next 
two days he had upwards of four thousand 
bottles sent to him.” Verily, it was worth 
while to be ill. 

Conjugal regrets. — ** When you have past 
the barrier of Mount Parnassus, you see on 
the left side of the Boulevard, almost opposite, 
the name of Guerin, in large letters. It is an 
alehouse of some note. Youmay vow never to 
enter it, but you eannot be very certain that it 
is not in your fate to remain once, at least, at 
the door. Itis the ordinary rendezvous of the 
undertakers belonging to Mount Parnassus ; 
and usually the hearse is stationary for a short 
while before it. It is almost the only place 
where your inconsolable husbands take ‘ a drop 
of comfort,’ after having been to fling flowers 
on the grave of their wives. Two friends were 
seated at a little table, having drank and 
laughed themselves into feelings of great socia- 
bility. Seeing an acquaintance pass by, they 
eagerly insisted on his joining in their fes- 
tivity. ‘ Impossible,’ said he; ‘ to-day is the 
anniversary of my wife’s death, and I have 
promised Polito that we will go and weep over 
her grave.’ He was leading a little boy, of 
about six years old, who held.a wreath of im- 
mortals in his hand. However, gaiety is very 
contagious, and our widower thought it mat- 
tered not whether the flowers were scattered 
over his wife’s tomb half an hour sooner or 
later. Down he sat, and ‘three merry men I 
trow were we.’ The only interruption to their 
enjoyment was the teasing of the child, who 
kept worrying, ‘ I will go and cry over mamma.’ 
* Be quiet; we can’t go now,’ said the father, 
whose own sorrow was yielding to the influence 
of wine, the comforter. ‘I will go and cry 
over mamma.’ ‘I tell you you shan’t; you 
have been a great deal too naughty the whole 
week for any such indulgence.’ Well, the 
boy kept worrying, till at last the disconsolate 
widower, provoked beyond all patience, gave 
the child a good thrashing —and then got 
drunk. . The flowers which were to have been 
strewed over the grave were scattered under 
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Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali’s Observations on the 

Mussulmauns of India. 

(Third Notice.] 

ConTINUING to examine this work, chiefly 
for the characteristic traits, which it so unaf. 
fectedly and abundantly supplies, relative to the 
domestic economy and: habits of the Mahomet. 
ans in India, we need not preface our selections 
with many remarks. They speak for them. 
selves; and though the writer shews a sincere 
partiality for those with whom she was thus 
intimately connected, they seem to deserve 
almost implicit confidence, whether considered 
as pictures of society or observations on the 
professors of the Mussulmaun faith. 

‘¢ The nautchunies (the author tells us) are 
entirely excluded from the female apartments 
of the better sort of people; no respectable 
Mussulmaun would allow these imprudent wo. 
men to perform before their wives and daugh- 
ters. But (she continues) I must speak of the 
Domenie, who are the singers and dancers 
admitted within the pale of zeenahnah life. 
These, on: the contrary, are women of good 
character, and their songs are of the most 
chaste description, chiefly in the Hindoostaunie 
tongue. They are instructed in native music, 
and play on the instruments in common use 
with some taste, as the saattarah (guitar) with 
three wire strings, the surringhee (rude-shaped 
violin), the dhome or dholle (drum), in many 
varieties, beaten with the fingers, never with 
sticks. The harmony produced is melancholy, 
and not unpleasing, but at-best all who form 
the several classes of’ proféssors in native ‘s0- 
cieties are indifferent musicians. Amateur per- 
formers are very rare ‘amongst the Mussul- 
mauns; indeed, it is considered indecorous in 
either sex to practise music, singing, or dancing; 
and such is the prejudice on their minds against 
this happy resource amongst genteel people of 
other climates, that they can never reconcile 
themselves to the propriety of the ‘ Sahib 
Logne’ (a term in general use for the English 
people visiting India) figuring away in a qua- 
drille or country dance. The nobles and gen- 
tlemen are frequently invited to witness a 
* station ball;’ they look with surprise at the 
dancers, and I have often ‘been asked, why I 
did not persuade my countrywomen that they 
were doing wrong. ‘* Why do the people fa- 
tigue themselves, who can so well afford to hire 
dancers for their amusement ?’ Such is the 
difference between people of opposite views in 
their modes of pleasing themselves: a native 
gentleman would consider himself disgraced or 
insulted by the simple inquiry, ‘ Can you dance, 
sing, or play ?” ” 

We are pretty often much of the Oriental 
opinion, when we see great grown-up persons 
figuring away, doing the graceful and light 
fantastic on our ball-room floors. The follow- 
ing is an Indian lesson on a branch of political 
economy. 

“¢ The chuckee is two flat circular stones 
(resembling grindstones in England), the upper 
stone has a peg or handle fixed in it, near the 
edge, with which it is forced round by the per- 
son grinding, who is seated on the floor: the 
corn is thrown in through a circular hole on 
the upper stone, and the flour works out at the 
edges between the two stones. This is the 
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only method of grinding corn for the immense 
population throughout Oude, and most other 
parts of Hindoostaun, even to the present day. 
The late king of Oude, Ghauzie ood deen Hy- 
der, was at one time much pressed by some 
English friends of his to introduce water-mills, 
for the purpose of grinding corn: he often 
spoke of the proposed plan to the Meer, and 
declared his sole motive for declining the im- 
provement was, the consideration he had for 
the poor women, who by this employment 
made an excellent living in every town and 
village, and who must, by the introduction of 
mijls, be distressed for the means of support. 
* My poor women,’ he would often say, ‘ shall 
never have cause to reproach me for depriving 
them of the use and benefit of their chuckee.’’* 
‘“ All Mussulmauns performing the pilgrim- 
age pay a kind of tax to the Sheruff of Mecca. 
The present possessors of power in Mecca are 
of the Soonie sect. The admission money, in 
consequence, falls heavy on the Sheahs, from 
whom they exact heavy sums, out of jealousy 
and prejudice. This renders it difficult for the 
poor Sheah pilgrim to gain admittance, and it 
is even suspected that in many cases they are 
induced to falsify themselves, when it is de- 
manded of them what sect they belong to, 
rather than be denied entrance after their se- 
vere trial to reach the confines of Mecca. The 
tax levied on the Svonies is said to be trifling 
in proportion to that of the Sheahs. * * * 
** On the subject of Zuckhaut, commanded 
by Mahumud to his followers, I shall have 
little to remark. The nature of the institute 
is intended to oblige mankind to share with 
the poor a due portion of those benefits they 
have received through the bounty of Divine 
Providence. Every -Mussulmaun, is expected 
by this law to set apart from his annual in- 
come one-fortieth part,.denominated Zuckhaut 
(God’s portion), for the sole benefit of the poor. 
I believe there are not many—judging by what 
I have witnessed amongst the Mussulmaun 
population of Hindoostaun—who do not ex- 
pend a much larger portion of their yearly in- 
come in charitable donations than the enjoined 
fortieth part.. The poor Syaads are not allowed 
to receive any relief from ‘ the Zuckhaut ;’ 
they being of the prophet’s blood, are not to be 
included with the indigent for whom these 
donations are generally set apart. The strict 
Mussulmaun of the Sheah sect usually deducts 
one-tenth from whatever money comes into his 
possession, as ‘ the Syaads’ due,’ to whom it is 
distributed, as proper objects present them- 
selves to his knowledge; much in the same 
way as the tribe of Levi are entitled to the 
tenth of the produce from.their brethren of 
Israel by the Mosaic law.. The Syaads are 
likewise restricted from accepting many other 
charitable offerings—sutkah, for instance; by 
which is meant the several.¢hings composing 
peace-offerings, offerings in atonement, &c. 
The better to explain this, I must here describe 
some of the habits of the Mussulmaun popula- 
tion. When any person escapes from a threat- 
ened danger or accident, their friends send 
offerings of corn, oil, and money ; all that is 
thus sent to the person preserved must be 
touched by his hand, and then distributed 
amongst the poor and needy. If any member 
of a family be ill, a tray is filled with corn, 
and some money laid on it; it is then placed 
under the bed of the sick person for the night ; 





fa The chucky, chuck, or chucky-stane, by the by, is 
the name given by children in the south of Scotland to 
pro wp wit! which they play sort of game, in 

{ stones are thrown w caught or gathered 
tapidly in the hand.— Ed. j " ’ 





in the morning this is to be distributed amongst 
the poor. Some people cook bread, and place 
it in the same way with money under the bed 
of the sick. All these things are called Sutkah, 
in whatever form they are planned, which is 
done in a: variety of ways; and when distri- 
buted to the poor, are never to be offered to, 
nor allowed to be accepted by, the Syaad race. 
The scape-goat, an animal in good health and 
without blemish, is another offering of the Sut- 
kah denomination—a Syaad is not allowed to 
be one of the number to run after the goat 
released from the sick-chamber. When any 
one is going a journey, the friends send bands 
of silk or riband, in the folds of which are 
secured silver or gold ‘coins; these are to be 
tied on the arm of the person projecting the 
journey; and such offerings are called ‘ Emaum 
Zaumunee,’ or the Emaum’s protection. Should 
the traveller be distressed on his journey, he 
may, without blame, make use of any such 
deposits tied on his arm, but only in emergen- 
cies—none such occurring, he is expected, when 
his journey is accomplished in safety, to divide 
all these offerings of his friends amongst righte- 
ous people. The Syaads may accept these gifts, 
such being considered holy: paak is the origi- 
nal word used—literally, clean. * * * 

“© © Nou-Roze’ (New-year’s Day) is a festi- 
val or eade of no mean importance in the esti- 
mation of Mussulmaun society. The exact 
period of commencing the Mussulmaun new 
year is the very moment of the sun’s entering 
the sign Aries. This is calculated by those 
practical astronomers who are in the service of 
most great men in native cities—I should tell 
you they have not the benefit of published 
almanacks as in England; and according to 
the hour of the day oy night’ when the sun 
passes into that particular sign, so are they 
directed in the choice of a colour to be worn in 
their garments on this eade—if at midnight, 
the colour would be dark puce, almost a black ; 
if at mid-day, the colour would be the brightest 
crimson. Thus, to the intermediate hours are 
given a shade of either colour applicable to the 
time of the night or the day when the sun 
enters the sign Aries; and whatever be the 
colour to suit the hour of Nou-Roze, all classes 
wear the day’s livery, from the king to the 
meanest subject in the city, The king, on his 
throne, sits in state to receive congratulations 
and nuzzas from his nobles, courtiers, and de- 
pendants. ‘* Mabaarukh Nou-Roze !’ (may the 
new-year be fortunate !) are the terms of salu- 
tation exchanged by all classes of society, the 
king himself setting the example. The day is 
devoted to amusements, a public breakfast at 
the palace, sending presents, exchanging visits, 
&c. The trays of presents prepared by the 
ladies for their friends are tastefully set out, 
and the work of many days’ previous arrange- 
ment. Eggs are boiled hard—some of these 
are stained in colours resembling our mottled 
papers; others are neatly painted in figures 
and devices, many are ornamented with gild- 
ing—every lady evincing her own peculiar taste 
in the prepared eggs for *‘ Nou-Roze.’ All 
kinds of dried fruits and nuts, confectionary 
and cakes, are numbered amongst the necessary 
articles for this day’s offering; they are set 
out in small earthen plates, lacquered over to 
resemble silver, on whichis placed coloured 
paper, cut out in curious devices (an excellent 
substitute for vine leaves) laid on the plate to 
receive the several articles forming ‘ Nou-Roze’ 
presents. Amongst the young people these 
trays are looked forward to with child-like 
anxiety. The ladies rival each other in their 
display of novelty and good taste, both in the 


| to the saying of Elisha which he spake.’ 


eatables and the manner of setting them off 
with effect. The religious community have 
prayers read in their family, and by them it is 
considered both a necessary duty and a pro- 
pitious commencement to bring in the new 
year by ‘ prayer and praises.’ When it is 
known that the Nou-Roze will occur by day- 
light, the ladies have a custom of watching for 
the moment the year shall commence by a fresh 
rose, which being plucked from the stalk is 
thrown into a basin of water, the eye down- 
wards, They say, this rose turns over of itself 
towards the sun at the very moment of that 
luminary passing into the sign Aries. I have 


often found them thus engaged; but I never 
accomplish- 
* * 


could say I witnessed the actual 
ment of their prediction. ” 

“ The last month of the periodical rains is 
called Sahbaund. There is a custom observed 
by the Mussulmaun population, the origin of 
which has never been clearly explained to me ; 
some say it is in remembrance of the prophet 
Elisha or Elijah, and commences the first Fri- 
day of Sahbaund, and is followed up every 
succeeding Friday through this concluding 
month of the rainy season. This ceremony 
may have had its origin with devout persons 
willing to honour or to invoke the prophet 
Elijah, who, as our Scripture informs us, 
‘ prayed, and the clouds gave no rain for the 
space of three years; and again he prayed, 
and the heavens were opened to his prayer.’ 
Or in that of Elisha parting the waters with 
the mantle of Elijah, after succeeding him in 
the prophetic office, 2 Kings, ii. 14; or a still 
more probable event, calculated to excite the 
pious to some such annual notice as is observed 
with these people, in the same chapter, the 
twentieth and following ‘verses, where we find 
it said of Elisha, ‘ And he said, bring me a 
new cruse, and put salt therein. And, they 
brought it to him. And he went forth unto 
the spring of the waters,:and cast the salt in 
there, and said, Thus saith the Lord, I have 
healed these waters; there shall not be from 
thence any more dearth or barren land. -So 
| the waters were healed unto this day, according 
The 
learned men call it a zeenahnah, or children’s 
custom ; but it is common to see children of all 
ages amongst the males, partake of, and enjoy 
| the festival with as much glee as the females 
|or their juniors. A bamboo frame is formed 
|to the shape of a Chinese boat; this frame- 
| work is hidden by a covering of gold and silver 
| tissue, silk, or coloured muslin, bordered and 
neatly ornamented with silver paper. In this 
{light bark many lamps are secreted, of common 
}earthenware. A procession is formed to con- 
| vey the tribute, called * Elias ky Kishter,’ to 
the river. The servants of the family, soldiers, 
| and a band of native musie, attend in due order 
|of march: the crowd attracted by this childish 
| play is immense, increasing as. they advance 
| through the several streets on the way to the 
river, by all the idlers of the place. The 
kishtee (boat) is launched amidst a flourish of 
trumpets and drums, and the shouts of the 
populace; the small vessel, being first well 
lighted, by means of the secreted lareps, moves 
down gently with the stream. When at a 
little distance, on a broad river, in the stillness 
of evening, any one—who did not previously 
know how these little moving bodies of light 
were produced—might fancy such fairy scenes 
as are to be met with in the well-told tables of 
children’s books in happy England. This cus- 
tom, though strongly partaking of the super- 
stitious, is not so blamable as that which I 
have known practised by some men of esteemed 
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good understanding, who having a particular 
object in view, which they cannot attain by 
any human stra or contrivance, write 
petitions to the Emaum Mhidhie on Fridays, 
and by their own hands commit the paper to 
the river, with as much reverence as if they 
thought him present in the water to receive it. 
The petition is always written in the same re- 
spectful terms, as inferiors here well know how 
to address their superiors ; and every succeeding 
Friday the petition is repeated until the object 
is accomplished, or the petitioner has no further 
inducement to offer one. I have made par- 
ticular inquiries whether such sensible people 
(as I have seen thus engaged) placed any de- 
pendence on this mede of petitioning. The 
only answer I have received, is, ‘ Those who 
think proper thus to petition, certainly believe 
that it will be effectual if they persevere in it.’ 
The new moon is a festival in the family of 
every good Mussulmaun. They date the new 
moon from the evening it first becomes visible, 
and not as we do—from the moment it changes. 
The event is announced in native cities by 
firing salutes from the field-pieces of kings, 
nuwaubs, &c. Amongst the religious people 
there is much preparation in bathing and 
changing the dress against the evening the moon 
is expected to be visible; and when the guns 
have announced that.it is visible, they have the 
Khoraun brought, which they open at the pas- 
sage where Mahumud praises God for this par- 
ticular blessing. A small looking-glass is then 
brought, on which passage it is placed, and the 
book held in such a position that the moon 
may be first seen by the person reflected in the 
glass. They then repeat the prayer expressly 
appointed for this occasion, and that done, the 
whole family rise “ant embrace each other, 
making salaams and revetence to their superiors 
and elders. The servants and slaves advance 
for the same purpose, and nothing is heard for 
some minutes, but ‘ May the new moon be 
fortunate !’ reiterated from every mouth of the 
assembled family. bg be bs 

“ What will be said of the singular custom, 
‘drinking the moon at a draught ?” A silverbasin 
being filled with water, is held in such a situa- 
tion that the full moon may be reflected in it ; 
the person to be benefited by this draught is 
required to look steadfastly at the moon in the 
basin, then shut his eyes and quaff the liquid at 
one draught. This remedy is advised by me- 
dical professors in nervous cases, and also for 
palpitations of the heart. I have seen this 
practised, but Iam not aware of any real benefit 
derived by the patient from the prescription. 
When the planet Venus is in conjunction with 
the moon, they say the time is most favourable 
to offer prayers to God for any particular object 
they may have in view. At this time they 
write charms or talismans to be worn by chil- 
dren. I remember having witnessed a gentle- 
man thus occupied, who wrote little scraps in 
the Arabic character to distribute amongst the 
children of his frientls, who wore them enclosed 
in silver cases on their arms. An eclipse of 
the moon is an event of great interest both 
with the Mussulmaun and the Hindoo popu- 
lation, although they have very opposite ideas 
of the causes of an eclipse. Many of the notions 
entertained by the lower classes of Mussul- 
mauns upon the nature of an eclipse are bor- 
rowed from the Hindoos. Some think that it 
is caused by the anger of God towards the 
people of the earth; others say the moon is in 
debt, and many other equally odd conceits exist 
amongst the ignorant people, and among them 
only. Yet a sensation of awe is felt by most ; 
and where is the intelligent creature who can 





view an eclipse, or any other phenomenon of 
nature, without the same feeling of awe, al- 
though all are not equally ready to express the 
sensation ? Loud cries the mixed popu- 
lation, Mussulmauns and Hindoos, announce 
the commeicement of an eclipse, whether it be 
of the sun or the moon. The voice of the 
Mussulmaun is distinguished by the Namaa- 
zies’ call to prayers —‘ Allah wo uckbaar !’ 
(God alone is great!) To this summons the 
faithful attend diligently, and they are gene- 
rally occupied in the form of prayer appointed 
by Mahumud until the shadow has passed over 
the sun or moon eclipsed. The ladies prepare 
offerings of corn, oil, and money, to be distri- 
buted amongst the poor. The gentlemen give 
presents to the needy. The astronomer who 
predicts to his royal or noble master the exact 
period of an eclipse, is rewarded, when it is 
over, with money, a dress, and a crescent of 
pure gold in some instances. A bride elect 
sends sutkah to her intended husband, accom- 
panied by a goat or kid, which must be tied to 
the leg of his bedstead during the continuance 
of an eclipse: these offerings are afterwards 
distributed in charity. Women expecting to 
become mothers are carefully kept awake during 
an eclipse, as they declare the infant’s security 
depends on the mother being kept from sleep ; 
they are not allowed to use a needle, scissors, 
knife, or any other instrument, during an 
eclipse, for fear of drawing blood, which would 
be injurious at that period, both to the mother 
and child ; neither are the animals in a similar 
state neglected; a mixture of cow-dung and 
drugs is rubbed over the belly of such animals, 
whether cows, sheep, goats, &c., and all these 
are securely housed until the planet is again 
resplendent : they-faney that both the animal 
and its young would be endan by exposure 
during the time of the eclipse. The power of 
the moon on wounded persons is believed uni- 
versally to be of dangerous tendency. I have 
heard many extraordinary relations by people 
who, as they tell me, have suffered from ex- 
posure to the moon whilst a wound was fresh. 
One person had received a severe sabre-cut on 
his arm ; the place was sewed up by the barber 
(the only surgeon among the — and 
being much exhausted, he lay down to sleep in 
the open air. The moon was near the full, and 
after some hours’ exposure to her influence he 
awoke in great agony; the barber examined 
the arm early in the morning, and found the 
cut in a state of corruption, the sewing having 
burst; the wound was cleansed, and dressed 
with pounded camphor; the place eventually 
healed, and the man lived many years to tell 
his story, always declaring his belief that the 
moon had been the cause of his sufferings; he 
was the more certain of this, as he dreamed, 
whilst exposed to her influence, that a large 
black woman (an-inhabitant of the moon) had 
wrestled with him, and hurt his wound. The 
usual application in India to a fresh wound is 
that of slacked lime, A man in our employ 
was breaking wood, the head of the hatchet 
came off, and the sharp edge fell with con- 
siderable force, on the poor creature’s foot ; he 
bled profusely and fainted: lime was unsparingly 
applied to the wound, the foot carefully wrap- 
ped up, and the man conveyed to his hut on a 
charpoy (bedstead), where he was kept quiet 
without disturbing the wound ; at the end of a 
fortnight he walked about, and in another week 
returned to his labour. Lime is an article of 
great service in the domestic economy of the 
natives. I have experienced the effects 
of this simple remedy for burns or scalds : equal 
proportions of lime, water, and any kind of oil, 





made into a thin paste, and immediately applied 
and repeatedly moistened, will speedily remove 
the effects of a burn; and if applied later, even 
when a blister has risen, the remedy never 
fails: I cannot say how it might act on a 
wound, the consequence of a neglected burn.” 

With these interesting and curious extracts 
we again close the volume. 





Memoirs of the Duchess d’ Abrantes. 
(Conclusion. ] 

WE could not confine our review of this work 
even within the year 1831; and are therefore 
obliged to borrow a page of 1832 for its con- 
clusion. Among the scenes characteristic of 
French manners, and of the early days of 
Buonaparte, the following history of the ball 
given by Madame de Permon on her daughter's 
marriage is so singularly characteristic, that we 
shall give it at length. Madame de Permon 
is planning her invitations : — 

*¢ Junot took the pen, and wrote down all 
the names of the ladies, beginning with Ma- 
dame Bonaparte and Mademoiselle de Beau- 
harnais. He then waited for the name with 
which my mother would commence the list of 
gentlemen. ‘The First Consul of the French 
Republic, one and indivisible; is not that the 
style?’ said my mother. ‘ The first consul!’ 
we all exclaimed together. ‘ Yes, the first 
consul: is there any thing astonishing in 
that? Iam tired of being on bad terms with 
any one, and besides—’ ‘ And besides,’ said 
Junot, laughing, ‘ you think that perhaps you 
were more in the wrong than he.’ ‘ No, no,’ 
said my mother, ‘that is quite another affair. 
He was in the wrong altogether: but I con- 
sidered, thas as Laurette might be daily in his 
society, these sort of quarrels might produce 
disagreeable effects for her, and I wished to 
prevent that: was I not right ?? We embraced 
her. ‘ But the invitation,’ she added, ‘is not 
all: do you think he will accept it ?—do you 
think he will come ?? ‘Iam sure of it. Only 
name the hour that will suit you best, and I 
will come to fetch you,’ said Junot, enchanted 
at this prospect of reconciliation between his 
mother-in-law and his beloved general. My 
mother looked at him with an air of astonish- 
ment perfectly laughable. ‘ Fetch me— to go 
where ?? ‘ Where !’ returned Junot, as much 
surprised in his turn; ‘to the Tuileries, to 
tender your invitation to the first consul and 
Madame Bonaparte.’ ‘ My dear Junot,’ said 
my mother, with the utmost seriousness and 
sang-froid, ‘you are quite, perfectly mad. 
‘Tt seems tome, mamma, that what I say is, 
nevertheless, very sensible; that nothing, in 
fact, can be more reasonable,’ replied Junot, 
somewhat disconcerted by the apostrophe. 
‘And I tell you you are mad. Would you 
have me go to request General Bonaparte to 
come again to my house, after having forbidden 
his appearance there ?” ‘How, then, do you 
propose to invite him ?’ asked Junot, with an 
accent impossible to describe. ‘ Truly, how 
should I invite him, but precisely the same as 
I do every one else, except that the card sha 
be all in writing ? and I will write it all in my 
own neat hand, which he knows perfectly well. 
Junot strode up and down the room, exclaim- 
ing, ‘ But that cannot be ! You had better not 
invite him at all! He will think that you - 
tend him a disrespect.” * He would be much 
mistaken, then. But he would think no such 
thing; and you will see, that after having te 
ceived my note of invitation, he will do as 
well-bred men would : he will call on me before 


the ball, or at least he will have a card left at 
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the door.’ ‘Do you think, then,’ said Junot, 
in the utmost amazement, ‘ that he keeps visit- 
ing cards ?? ‘And why not? My dear child, 
because Bonaparte gains battles, is that any 
reason that he should not visit 2?” 

The young couple, however, more prudently 
wait on the first consul, to make their request 
in person. 

“ When the door was opened, and the first 
consul saw me, he said, smiling very good-hu- 
mouredly, ‘What means this family deputa- 
tion? There is only Madame Permon wanting 
to its completion. Is she afraid of the Tuile- 
ries, or of me?’ ‘ My general,’ said my hus- 
band immediately, ‘ Madame Permon would 
gladly have joined us, but she is very ill, and 
finds it impossible to leave her chamber, to 
come to request a favour of you, which now 
she is very desirous to obtain. My wife is 
charged to address to you her petition in form.’ 
The first consul turned towards me with a 
smile, saying, ‘ Well, let me hear! What do 
you wish for ?’ It is difficult, if not impossible, 
to describe the charm of his countenance, when 
he smiled with a feeling of benevolence. His 
soul was upon his lips and in his eyes. The 
magic power of that expression at a later period 
is well known ; the Emperor of Russia had ex- 
perienced it, when he said to me, ‘I never loved 
any onemore than that man.” J told the gene. 
ral what had been agreed upon, and had scarcely 
ended my little harangue, when he took my 
two hands, and said, * Well, I shall certainly be 
at this ball: why did you appear to expect I 
should refuse? I shall go most willingly.’ 
Then he added a phrase which he often re- 
peated, ‘ Though I shall be in the midst of my 
enemies ; for your mother’s drawing-room, they 
tell me, is full of them.’ Junot now made a 
sign to us to take leave; we accordingly made 


our parting salutations, and the first consul, 
after pressing my brother’s hand with as much 
cordiality as if we were still in my father’s 
house, inquired on what day this ball should 


take place. ‘Next Monday, general; it is, I 
believe, the L0th of November.” ‘What! the 
10th of November ?’ said the first consul, going 
to his scrutoire; ‘ that seems to me to be some 
particular day—let me see ;’ and as he spoke, 
he found the calendar he was seeking. ‘I 
thought so,’ he added, on consulting it. ‘ The 
10th of November is the anniversary of the 18th 
Brumaire, and I cannot join a party on that 
day. And your mother will have no company; 
your acquaintance of the fauxbourg Saint Ger- 
main will certainly not quit their retreats to 
make a festival of the anniversary of the re- 
establishment of the republic. What concerns 
me personally,’ and his countenance, as he spoke, 
assumed an expression serious and severe, ‘ is 
of little consequence, but I must see the repub- 
lic respected: it would not, therefore, be suit- 
able that the-anniversary of the day which, re- 
stored it to us entire, should be celebrated other- 
wise than as a family festival. I do not refuse 
Madame Permon’s invitation, if you will name 
another day.’ ”’ 

The important evening comes, and with it 
the general. 

“ At a few minutes before eleven, the tram- 
pling of the first consul’s horse-guards was 
heard. Very soon afterwards the carriage drove 
up to the door, and almost immediately he ap- 
peared at the entrance of the dining-room, with 
Albert and Junot, who had received him in the 
hall. My mother advanced towards him, and 
saluted him with her most courteous obei- 
Sance ; to which he replied with a smile, ‘ Eh, 
Madame Permon, is that how you receive 
an old friend?’ and held out his hand. My 





mother gave him her’s, and they entered the 
ball-room together. The heat was excessive, 
The first consul remarked it, but without 
taking off his grey great-coat ; and was on the 
point of making the tour of the room, but his 
eagle eye had already observed, that of the 
many ladies present some had not risen at his 
entrance. He was offended, and passed imme- 
diately into the bed-room, still retaining my 
mother’s arm, and appearing to look at her 
with admiration. Dancing had been discon- 
tinued as soon as he appeared, and Bonaparte 
soon perceived it, by the stillness of the saloon, 
from whence issued only the murmuring sounds 
produced by the observations made upon him 
in an under tone. ‘ Pray, Madame Permon,’ 
said he, ‘let the dancing be resumed; young 
people must be amused, and dancing is their 
favourite pastime. I am told, by the by, that 
your daughter's dancing equals Mademoiselle 
Chameroi’s. I must see it; and if you will, 
you and I will dance the monaco, the only one 
I know. ‘I have not danced these. thirty 
years,’ replied my mother. ‘Oh, you are jest- 
ing! You look to-night like your daughter’s 
sister.’ ”” 

From such extracts it will be seen that, 
independently of the great interest attached to 
any details of Napoleon, these volumes are very 
amusing, from the lively sketches of French 
society in which they avound. Madame de 
Permon herself, with her beauty, her grace, 
her petulance, and her prejudices, is the very 
beau idéal of a French woman. 

The following scene could only have occurred 
in a Parisian ball-room. 

‘© Madame Leclerc informed us that she had 
prepared for the occasion a dress, which, to use 
her own expression, she expected would immor- 
talise her. This dress. was a subject of the 
most serious consideration with her for a week 
before she was destined to wear it, and she en- 
joined the strictest secrecy on. Madame Germon 
and Charbonnier.*. She requested permission 
to dress at our house, which she frequently did, 
in order that she might enter the ball-room 
with her dress completely fresh and unrumpled. 
Only those who knew Madame Leclerc at that 
time, can form any idea of the impression she 
produced on entering my mother’s drawing- 
room. The head-dress consisted of bancdelettes 
of a very soft fine kind of fur, of a tiger pattern. 
These bandelettes were surmounted by bunches 
of grapes in gold ; but the hair was not dressed 
so high as it is now worn. She was a faithful 
copy of a bacchante, such as are seen in antique 
statues or cameos; and in truth the form of 
Madame Leclerc’s head, and the classic regu- 
larity of her features, emboldened her to at- 
tempt an imitation which would have been 
hazardous in most women. Her robe, of ex- 
quisitely fine India muslin, had a deep border- 
ing of gold; the pattern grapes and vine-leaves. 
With this she wore a tunic of the purest Greek 
form, with a bordering similar to her dress, 
which displayed her fine figure to admirable 
advantage. This tunic was confined on the 
shoulders by cameos of great value. The sleeves, 
which were very short, were lightly gathered 
on small bands, which were also fastened with 
cameos. Her girdle, which was placed below 
the bosom, as is seen in the Greek statues, 
consisted of a gold band, the clasp of which 
was a superbly cut antique stone. She entered 
the drawing-room without her gloves, display- 
ing her beautiful white round arms, which were 
adorned with bracelets formed of gold and ca- 
meos. It is impossible to describe the effect 

* A milliner and a hair-dresser, at that time much in 
favour. 








manana 
her appearance produced. Her entrance seemed 
absolutely to illumine the room. The penfect 
harmony in every part of the beautiful whole 
elicited a buzz of admiration, which was not 
very complimentary to the other ladies present. 
The gentlemen all thronged round her, as she 
advanced towards a seat which my mother had 
reserved for her ; for Paulette was a particular 
favourite of my mother, who indeed regarded 
her almost as her own child. The ladies were 
all much piqued at the beauty and the elegant 
dress of Mademoiselle Buonaparte, the wife of 
General Leclerc. They whispered to one an- 
other, but loud enough to be heard by Paulette, 
that such an impudent display of extravagance 
was exceedingly unbecoming in a woman who 
had been almost in starvation only three years 
before. But these expressions of female envy 
were speedily drowned by the admiration of the 
other sex. The beauty of Madame de Contades 
was now entirely eclipsed, and soon after Ma- 
dame Leclere’s entrance, she found herself 
abandoned by her circle of admirers ; or if any 
of them approached ler, it was only to. make 
some provoking remark complimentary to the 
charms of Paulette. ‘Give me your arm,’ 
said she, to a gentleman near; and the next 
moment the Diana-like figure of Madame Con. 
tades was seen moving across the drawing. 
room, and advancing towards Madame Leclerc, 
The latter had withdrawn to my mother’s bou. 
doir, because, she said, the heat of the draw. 
ing-room and the motion of the dancers made 
her ill; though [ believe the true reason was, 
that. a long sofa in the boudoir afforded her 
the opportunity of displaying her graceful 
figure and attitudes to the best advantage. 
This manceuvre, however, proved unlucky 
for her. The room was small and brilliantly, 
lighted; and as Madame Leclerc reclined upon 
the sofa, a stream of light descended full upon 
her head, Madame de Contades looked at her 
attentively; and instead of making any of the 
ill-natured observations which had fallen from 
the other ladies, she first admired the dress, 
then the figure, then the face. Returning a 
second time to the coiffure, she expatiated on 
its taste and elegance; then suddenly turning 
to the gentleman on whose arm she was lean- 
ing, she exclaimed, ‘Ah, mon Dieu! mon 
Dieu! how unfortunate that such a pretty 
woman should be deformed! Did you never 
observe it? What a pity it is!’ Had these 
exclamations been uttered in the drawing-room, 
it is probable that. the sound of the music and 
the dancing would have drowned Madame de 
Contades’ voice, though she generally spoke in 
a pretty loud tone: as it was, every word re- 
sounded through the little boudoir, and the 
scarlet which suffused the face of Madame 
Leclerc was much too deep to improve her 
beauty. Madame de Contades tixed her eyes 
of fire on Paulette, as if she would look her 
through, and the tone of compassion in which 
she uttered the words, * What a, pity!’ sufii- 
ciently informed Paulette that her triumph 
was at an end, All this (which perhaps I 
have described with rather too much pro- 
lixity) took place in the space of little more 
than a minute ; but these details are necessary, 
to shew the mode in which the attack was 
managed, and the success with which a woman 
of ingenuity may avenge her wounded vanity. 
* What is the matter ?’ inquired some cne whe 
stood near Madame de Contades. ‘ The mat- 
ter!’ said she, ‘do you not see the two enor- 
mous ears which disfigure each side of her 
head? I declare if f had such a pair of ears, I 
would have them cut off, and I will advise 
Madame Leclerc to do so. There can be no 
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harm in advising’a woman to have her ears cut 
off.’ All eyes were now turned towards Ma- 
dame Leclerc’s head, not as before, to admire 
it, but to wonder at the deformity with which 
its beauty was ma. The truth is, that 
nature’ must have been in one of her most 
capricious modds, when she placed two such 
ears on the and left of a charming face. 
They were ‘pieces of thin white carti- 
lage, almost. curling ; but this car- 
i as Madame de Con- 
ugly, and its ugli- 
mous on account of 
h which it was con- 
A young woman but little accustomed 
y is easily embarrassed: this was the 
‘with Madame lerc when she read in 
faces of her surrounding admirers the effect 
by the remarks of Madame de Con- 
. The result of this little scene was, that 
fanlette burst into tears, and, on the’ plea of 
indisposition, retired before midnight.” 

We conclude our remarks on this work by 
that though we should be shy of re- 
ceiving it as historical authority without much 
tavelsigation, and where other evidence came 
in support of its assertions; yet it is one of the 
foost entertaining of its companions—very dra- 
fnatic and very animated. Of the translation 
we must speak in terms of decided censure; it 
is executed in a careless style, abounding in 
érrors and omissions: to point out a few will 
be sufficient. Maddme Junot observes, “ I am 
proud to say, that the blood which flows in the 
veins of my son was not spared by their father 
in the service of his country.” ‘* Sons” should 
be plural—it is so in'the French. Again, speak- 
ing of the veterans who “ proclaimed France 
the beloved of nations from the Vistula to the 
Tagus’’in the Prettch it is‘ Painée,” the 
eldest, not thé beloyegs . His tincle Ze chanoine, 
is translated as his @ the cannon, instead 
of prebendary or ‘canof; and this spelling is 
about on a par with the grammar: for exam- 
ple—* In Corsica the practice of beating child- 
ren is common in all classes of society. When 
Napoleon happened to-be beat—” instead of 
beaten. From these instances of carelessness, 
we proceed to those of omission. We are very 

y to admit that Madame Junot’s Memoirs 
would be improved by compression ; but, then, 
an introduction ought to have been prefixed, 
stating that such liberties had been taken with 
the text: and, secondly, some judgment ought 
to have been used. Much is preserved that is 
not worth its room, while many acute and just 
remarks are omitted. Speaking of the terrible 
. influence of the revolution on the young people 
of its time, Madame Junot observes—‘* We 
had neither childhood nor youth.” This is a 
striking picture of the time, yet passed over by 
the translator. The following very character- 
istic anecdote is also omitted: ‘* Once, in con- 
versation with M. Permon respecting the assem- 
bling of the’ States-General, M. Neckar re- 
marked, ‘I did not commit the fault; but I 
am responsible for it.” Buonaparte made me 
repeat this phrase three several times. At 
length, rising hastily from the table, he ob- 
served, ‘ Without doubt, he was responsible ; 
and therefore he ought to have consulted his 
strength before he accepted the burden.’ ”” 

These are only brief specimens of the many 
faults of the translation; and faults of this 
kind are very injurious both to literature and 
historical accuracy. The French edition printed 
here is also full of errors, from the title-page 
onward, 
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Important Facts, proving the great Utility and 
very great Superiority of Captain Jekyll’s 
Patent Portable Vapour Bath, for the Cure 
of the Cholera Morbus. By John Jekyll, 
Commander, Royal Navy. London, 183]. 
Saunders and Otley. 

WE really cannot decide upon the “ very great 
superiority” of Captain Jekyll’s apparatus, 
which appears complex in its machinery, and 
is certainly very expensive. Vapour -baths 
may, in certain stages of the cholera, be useful 
auxiliaries in the treatment, but cannot be 
termed certain cures. The bath appears, from 
various testimonials, to have been used with 
benefit in. many disorders, and we therefore 
recommend the perusal pf the pamphlet to the 
amateurs of such remedial measures. 





The Working Man’s Companion. The Phy- 
sician. I. The Cholera. London, 1832. 
C. Knight. 

Turs is a cheap little volume, that at the pre- 

sent moment may be of.immense utility. It 

does not exhibit an intimate acquaintance with 
the disease it treats of; but it bears evidence 
of much practical knowledge of the habits of 
the middling and lower classes, and the advice 
given ‘to them, shorn of all that mystifies and 
alarms, cannot but be perused with benefit. 
We are sorry that at the period it was written, 
the practice, now generally adopted in the 
north, of salt or mustard emetics with imme- 
diate blood-letting, or of calomel with the same 
operation, was not. generally known, and the 
omission of which leaves the chapter on treat- 
ment very imperfect. The plain statement of 
facts, the intelligible manner in which they 
are communicated,\and the excellent advice 
contained, would .make .us wish to see this 

— on every !cottager’s or working man’s 

table. ‘ 








The Last of the Sophis; a Poem. By F.C. 
Henningsen, a Minor. Pp. 111. London, 
1832. ngman and Co. 

The Phantom City. By Edward Pule. Pp. 144. 
Newcastle, 1832. TT. and J. Hodgson. 

David; a Poem. Pp. 32. London, 1832. 
Longman and Co. 

Most of our faculties are liable to error; but 

none are so self-deceiving as is memory. By 

what process a young writer’ imbues his mind 
with a favourite author, till he fancies the very 
words and ideas are his own, we cannot explain. 

The Last of the Sophis is a kind of trans- 

mutation of the Giaour. The author has a 

musical ear; and many a worse beginning has 

made a good ending. Still, he must remember, 
= poet must not act like Wordsworth’s 
chi 
: ** As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation.” 

The author of the Phantom City has found 
nothing but rhyme; for he has only versified 
the Rajah Hurchund, a story by Mr. St. John. 

The subject of David is ill chosen : what can 
ever even approach to the simple yet sublime 
beauty of the original ? There are some pas- 
sages, however, which indicate a hope for the 
future, and which we like enough to quote a 
specimen. 

** Pride is the bane of joy and happiness, 
And every blessing,—pride was our first sin, 
And rooted once, will flourish on for ever; 
Pride is the rete of life,—its home 
The rocky cliff, secluded from man’s ken 
In Alpine solitude ; in summer’s reign 
Its branches, thick and clustering, depcive 
The soil — shadow of the sun’s mild ray 


And genial fosterage ; when all others fade, 
Mid wintry wind and storm, they still survive 





Wrapt in impenetrable gloom.” 


Almanach auf das Jahr 1832. Carlsruhe. 
WE usually put the size of the work, the num- 
ber of pages of which it consists, the author's 
and publisher’s names, and such other par. 
ticulars as may be useful for readers to know, 
at the head of our reviews and notices. But 
in the present instance it is impossible for 
us to follow our good old custom, even though 
we last year spoke of the preceding Almanac 
of Carlsruhe with such precision as to measure 
its dimensions. This for 1832 is less. It looks 
so like a small sweetmeat, that a reader might 
swallow it in a mistake, and neither catch the 
cholera nor any other harm by it. Truly we 
do not know but it might, as it appears to us, 
be good for the season. Be that as it may, 
it is lithographed by C. F. Miiller, of Carls. 
ruhe, and one of the curiosities of literature. 


Without parading the volume itself, the above is 
the outside of its case. The work neverthe-less 
contains all the best and most usual information 
of an almanac; such as saints’ days, lists of 
crowned’ heads, &c, &c. But besides this it 
has portraits of Louis-Philippe, the king of the 
French, and Casimir Perier, his minister ; of 
Leopold, king of the Belgians, of Brougham, 
lord chancellor of England, of Krakuse, (a 
genuine Major Sturgeon,) and a plan of the 
city of Warsaw. Now, when we observe that 
all this information and fine art lies in the 
compass of a small:bean, we shall no longer 
wonder sq, much at the idea of an Iliad in 
a nuts! , Probably, like the Annuals, which 
also originated in Germany, these pretty publi- 
cations will be imitated by some London book- 
seller ; and then we shall have fifty others 
striving to undermine or outstrip the first ad- 
venturer. Nobody can call them heavy, for 
they are a feather weight; and when.you have 
great folks’ portraits in little, Hamlet can tell 
you what they are worth. 








On Indigestion and Costiveness ; withHints on 
the Use of Lavements, &c. By Edward Jukes, 
Surgeon. 2d edit. London, 1831. Wilson. 

THE use of lavements has latterly superseded 
the exhibition of medicines among many per- 
sons subject to indigestion and costiveness ; and 
Mr. Jukes’s little book may be a serviceable com- 
panion to those who have adopted this mode of 
treatment. The syringe recommended is simi- 
lar to Reid’s, and is certainly a very useful 
instrument. The diagrams which accompany 
the work are atrocious. 





Cases of Insanity; with Medical, Moral, ant 
Philosophical Essays upon them. By M. 
Allen, M.D. Part I. Vol. I. Swire. 

Tue author is evidently not accustomed to 

the method of a literary man. The medical, 

moral, and philosophical remarks are so inco- 
herently strung together, that a perusal of his 
work leaves no distinct impressions. We cer- 
tainly think the manifestations afforded in in- 
sanity of the diversity of mental functions, will 
be the only clue to a correct treatment, oF 
knowledge, of such a fearful scourge to hu- 
manity. Let Dr. Allen continue to prosecute 
his inquiries on some definite subject ; and, ne- 
glecting the unknown and mysterious, more 
especially planetary influences, produce such & 
work as his line of thought evidently renders 





him capable of doing. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
LORD BYRON, HIS BIOGRAPHY, &c. 
In giving place to the following correspondence from 
c Capt. Medwin, we beg to be un Lanteid ta by no means 
agreeing with many of the sentiments expressed by the 
writer; but as we know no subject of greater public 
and literary interest, and as a number deans facts 
and anecdotes are for the first time brought forward, 
we have thought we could not lay before our readers 
any thing of the kind which would be more generally 
acceptable. Of several individuals mentioned, and their 
works, we have already expressed our own opinions, 
and for others we have the test personal regard; 
we therefore wish these letters to be received as Capt. 
Medwin’s entirely.—Ed. L. G.] 
To the Editor, §c. 
Sir,—Having been constantly abroad during 
the last few years, have but just met with 
Mr. Moore’s Life of Lord Byron, in which he 
makes no very honourable mention of myself— 
but of that hereafter. So, Mr. Editor, after a 
seven years’ gestation, and no little of mid- 
wifery, we have another big book upon Lord 
Byrou. Mr. Moore, has made, after all, a 
fausse couche—brought into the world a heavy, 
unwieldy incubus, a rickety offspring, ill-con- 
nected and clumsily put together—that, as far 
as novelty goes, possesses a feeble interest, and 
serves to throw little additional light on the 
character or pursuits of that very singular per- 
son. A perfect Atticus, a nice weigher of 
words and syllables, sensitively fearful of com- 
promising himself or others, desirous of con- 
ciliating all parties, of soothing the animosity 
of the Cerberuses of the press, of deprecating 
the wrath of irritable contemporaries (of whose 
names he only tantalises the uninitiated with 
the initials)—Mr. Moore is little fitted for a 
biographer ; much less thé biographer of that 
fearless satirist and rashly communicative com- 
panion, who could not conceal one act of his 
ow, or disguiseone opinion ‘he entertained of 


others. One art. My. Moore possesses in a mar- 
vellous degree——the art of neutralising talent. 


His Life of Sheridan was wittily termed the 
Death of Sheridan; and even Lord Byron’s 
genius can hardly withstand the fiery ordeal of 
his slow chemistry—his power of transmuting 
diamonds into dust. So much has been said 
and written about Lord Byron, that the very 
name is as sickening as the cholera; and these 
Memoirs have completed the nausea. Byron, 
like the poet in the Symposium, was only great 
in his moments of inspiration; he was else an 
ordinary mortal. His conversation was frivol- 
ous and obscene; his letters slovenly in the 
extreme, and teeming with vanity, persiflage, 
and calembourg. His life, according to Mr. 
Moore, and if we except his devotion to Greece, 
was marked by few noble or generous actions ; 
and yet we have 1600 quarto pages about one 
who had renounced his country, who was a 
libertine in love, and an ingrate in friendship. 
He was, as he confessed himself, a true disciple 
of La Rochefoucauld—self-interest, the primum 
mobile, the main-spring of his actions; his 
common maxim and constant observation was, 
that * Every body hates every body.’ 

In the Conversations of Lord Byron I was 
merely a reporter or editor; not so Mr. Moore 
—it was his duty, as an histerian, and biogra- 
pher, and moralist, to have portrayed him as 

© was; not to have chosen the sunny side 

alone of his character: he should have made 
his faults and vices land-marks, that others 
might not be wrecked on the same shoals and 
quick-sands, 

Among the most blamable of his actions, of 
Which M r. Moore could not have been ignorant, 
Was his conduct to the mother of Allegra. That 
Person, whom I had the pleasure of knowing, 
® young, beautiful, interesting, and highly 


educated girl, was abandoned by him, and sup- 
ported by Shelley, who paid her pension at 
Florence. He tore from the mother the unfor- 
tunate fruit of this amour, and would have 
willingly made her over to a stranger: he left 
this lovely child, on quitting Romagna, to the 
care or carelessness of strangers; and, a thing 
never heard of before even among Italians, 
immured an infant in a convent. Her fate 
might have been foreseen. He desired she 
should be brought up a Catholic—a strange 
mode of proving his own religion, or of shew- 
ing his affection for her. He complained at 
Pisa of the child’s temper—she repaid him 
with her mother’s just hate, and could never 
suffer his caresses. Poor Clara! And yet, when 
I met her at Pisa, after the child’s and Shel- 
ley’s death, he talked of its being dangerous 
for them to meet, and but she abhorred him 
too much. In his will he made no provision 
for her. Francisca, who has been called his 
Fernarina, who had thrown herself into the 
Lagune in the fervour of her passion for him, 
he mercilessly thrust out of the house. The 
Countess Guiccioli could not fix his inconstant 
mind; he made her miserable by his ‘low in- 
trigues and infidelities at Pisa, if not at Genoa; 
and went to Greece principally to shake off a 
connexion that was become irksome to him. 
Of Lady Byron I shall not speak. The real 
cause of their separation is only positively 
known to two persons, and probably will ever 
remain a secret, though the abominable ca- 
lumniating reports that have gone abroad 
concerning it are all foreign from the truth. 
According to Lord Byron’s own account, it 
was not Dr. Lushington, but’ another lawyer 
(whom he suspected to’ be 'thé author of the 
critique in the Edinburgh Review), who, when 
his separation cause wa® before the chancellor, 
‘made some unwarrantéblMoallusions respecting 
him. I have seen Byron, more than once, in 
a whiteness‘ of fury*when .onathis topic, and 
heard him vow, that if-ever he came to Eng- 
land, he would call to account that personage, 
whose name I shall not mention. His daugh- 
ter Ada he disinherited. 

Byron's words had almost always a double 
meaning; the smile that played abont his 
mouth was generally out of harmony with the 
rest of his features—in his most serious mo- 
ments there was a laughing devil in his eye. 
He drew his own portrait to the life in Lara. 
The great object of his panegyric, whom he 
flattered for twenty years, was made the sub- 
ject of one of his most virulent and sanglante 
satires—I speak of Mr. Rogers, and refer to 
Mr. Barry and Lady B. for the verses. How 
much he was Mr. Hobhouse’s friend, that gen- 
tleman and the public know. It was natural, 
however, that he could not easily forgive that 
sage critic for advising him not to publish 
Childe Harold, and endeavouring to persuade 
him that it had no merit, and afterwards com- 
paring Cain to the worst*bombast of Dryden. 
Quere, whether these opinions proceeded from 
dulness or envy? Shelléy became unpopular. 
Though, in private, Byron eould not refuse his 
admiration to his talent#-and virtues (of the 
first of which he made no small use), he had 
the meanness, in his preface to Marino Faliero, 
formally to disown any acquaintance with him ; 
and during the burning of his body on the sea- 
shore (my description of which was taken 
verbatim from Mr. Trelawmey, an eye-witness), 
swam off to his yacht, suéh was his sensibility ! 
A few more words for Mr. Moore. The con- 
flagration of the autograph Memoirs was a 
fine piece of charlatanism, The reason of their 





transfer from Mr. Murray to Mr. Longman, 


cere as 
and from Mr. Longman back to.Mr. Murray, 
needs no comment. Mr. Moore cannot deny 
that the substance of them is incorporated in 
his work, itself confessedly full of extracts 
from these very memoirs. In fact they were 
any thing but captivating, worth absolutely 
nothing (I am not speaking of what they 
fetched or might fetch); and would have 
scarcely filled 200 pages, such as we have a 
specimen of in the flaming and feverish jour- 
nal kept at Ravenna. Well might they be 
committed to the flames, as it was their fate, 
instead of being quietly inurned, to rise again 
from their ashes in the shape of five octavos, or 
two prodigious quartos, pheenix-plumed like one 
of Mr. Moore’s angels—a rara avis, destined, 
instead of 2000/., to produce 6000/. Poor Mr. 
Murray! But John Bull is the most gullable 
of all animals, and takes for gospel-truth every 
puff in every newspaper, though glaringly and 
barefacedly the production of some self-com- 
placent bibliopolist. Mr. Moore’s ingenuity in 
authorship is admirable; and when [ consider 
the difficulty of the task, it is not the seven 
years’ labour, but the agcomplishment, that is 
miraculous. After all, it should have heen called 
Mr. Murray’s Life of Lord Byron : his lordship 
styled it Messrs. Moore’s and Murray’s Byron. 
Is it from such materials—from a bookseller, 
that we are to judge of a great poet—from the 
Lintott of this age? Where is Lord Byron’s 
journal in Switzerland ? where his letters to 
Mrs. Leigh ? His correspondence with Lady 
Melbourne on the subject of his marriage ? 
With Messrs. Hobhouse, Shelley, D. Kinnaird, 
Scrope Davis, &c. &c.? but more than all, 
with his early, -his oniy friend, as he once con- 
fessed, Lord Clare? , Some.of his letters to 
Walter Scott would also haye been table. 
Where are hig gs eft. with Mr. Barry, 
that Mr, Hobhoute recommendéd that banker 
not to give tip—(perhaps Mr. Hobhouse has 
some new illustrations, some dissertations on 
Lord Byron in embryo of his own)? Why 
have we not the relation of his voyage to 
Greece, and correspondence with Mr. Tre- 
lawney, who accompanied him, and was at 
Missolonghi a few hours after his decease ? 
And yet Mr. Moore tells us that only one per- 
son to whom he applied refused him informa- 
tion!!! These were the genuine sources from 
which a life of Lord Byron should have been 
drawn; not from his communication with his 
publisher. Nothing cau be well more dull than 
this correspondence, unless it be the paradoxi- 
cal controversy respecting the classical and 
romantic schools with Mr. Bowles, or the pages 
borrowed from Messrs. Dallas and Kennedy. 

Lord Byron, thongh no great dramatist, 
was an accomplished comedian, and as little 
dependence is to be placed on them as on some 
other. of his conversations, in the latter of 
which Mr. Moore does not seem to be aware 
that Byron was quiszing the good easy doctor. 
Fletcher’s letter, in which he thinks his master 
a saint for not eating biccaficas on a Friday, 
shews what Lord Byron’s inward sense of de- 
votion was, and how little the valet had pro- 
fited by the medico-ecclesiastic tracts. One 
might as well draw an argument in favour of 
Byron’s matrimonial fidelity from a circum- 
stance that occurred at Pisa, his insisting on 
Fletcher and Tita’s (to their infinite horror,) 
sending for their wives. . It is not in these con- 
versations or letters, particularly letters that he 
knew were to be published, that Byron is to be 
read, but in his works. 

He owned that he had not the faculty of de. 
scribing any thing that he had not seen; he 





might, with a certain latitude (with some ex. 
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ceptions), have almost said, any thing that he 
had not done. When he rushed into the cabin 
with the question, *“ How does a man feel who 
has just come from the commission of a mur- 
der ?”’ he had probably been brooding over some 
scene like that of the dungeon-visit in the Cor- 
sair, and was endeavouring in vain to screw up 
his imagination to the sticking-place ! It may be 
said, indeed, that all his characters were imper- 
sonifications of himself ; occasionally overdrawn 
and overcoloured, it is true, or with the oscuro 
predominating over the chiaro ; yet still bearing 
in their general outlines some distinguishing 
likeness to the original. It is from them that 
the mind of Byron should have been analysed : 
he might have been thus dissected, nerve from 
nerve; and such anatomy we. looked for from 
his biographer. If we open Childe Harold, the 
Corsair, Lara, the Giaour, but, more than all, 
that Casti production,* Don Juan, we are re- 


* It is to the Novelle of Casti, not to Pulci, as Lord 
Byron would have us in his translation, express! 
enfeebled, that he is indebted for the idea of | 
Vision of Judgment, and Don Juan. The e 
the shoe was suggested by the Calgoni Ricamati, the 
shipwreck from the Di essa, the description of Michael 
the archangel in the Vision of J t fram the Caso 
di Coscienza—-as may be seen from the free and hasty 

aps in a second paper I may 
point out some other plagiarisms from Casti, this Iweus @ 
Ui It is to be lamented that, poet, wit, hu- 
morist, philosopher, satirist, and moralist, as he was, 
he should have stained his compositions with such licen- 
tiousness, that Mr. Wellesley Pole said he would not 
trust his children to the care of any one who had read the 
Novelle. In the Vision of Judgment, stanza xxviii. 
There were those — lost in realms of space, 
Suuntel eateaeen = ey - 
ause they yet no ; 
Michael presents himself a his exceeding 
Glory, surpassed not save when he did chase 
From heaven the rebel Satan, or from Eden, 
And all its joys, the first man and first woman, 
By reason of that apple now too common.” 
In the Diavelessa we have— 
At eventide, nor once bry: Amt wore 
They made the mouth,of Giberaltar’s straits, 
The bounds of either oninet, where the hoar 
And swoln sea, fetter’d ever, foams and beats-- 
hat ocean seems indignant of a shore, 
And oft makes savage, these of gll it meets; 

And thus to menace their frail craft with wreck, 

A sudden squall and heavy drove them back. 

In haste the mariners, with terror pale, 

Enclose with the dead-lights each port-hole door 
To man’s destruction—close-reef every sail : 
Boils the swoln surge—winds rave and billows roar— 
Fear reigns there’s like a gale 
For taming tiger shore 
They wildly gaze and scarce can draw their breath 
For thinking how they shall escape from death. 
Comes mounting on the deck, like a wild horse, 
With shock that skill and seamanship defies, 
A gent breaker, with the united force 
f lesser breakers howling; the spray flies, 
And refluent sweeps the helmsmaan and, still worse, 

The helm, Ermenigilda! in thine eyes 
For bridal raptures terrors there we see— 

Poor thing! the sight of death’s but left for thee. 

The main-mast gone, and with it the bowsprit, 
She wounded lies in a most crazy state, 

With water in her hold at least six feet— 

To give them hopes, she should at any rate 
Have a helm and binnacle—1 papas. 

That none who saw that craft could doubt her fate: 
Four days she drove towards Africa, and hit 
At last upon a sunken rock, and—split.+ 
Then all was wreck—and as she snes Re, ground 
aw ey one, afew, ih 
ruc spars, went down ;} with gur, sou 
Others gave up the ghost—till all the Sen Bu 

Were int whirlpools sucked and drown’d: 
E Maust swallow too 

The merc wave? to save thee was there none?— 

Sole author of those ills escaped—our Don ! 

Like Juan, Don Equatio— 

With force of arms, for a stout swimmer, he 

Touched land, and climbed the beach, and wildly 


3 
Upon a desert heaped with hills of sand— 
A ‘ed, inhoorhable. barren strand. 








a * + ® 
Covered with foam—naked almost—to stand 
Scarce able, or to move without a groan— 
He stretched his listless length along the sand, 
And ona t, with rank grass o’ergrown, 


{ “ Went ane, in short,"=- Byron, 


minded of the author in every page. The sub- 
jects, too, that he chose always bore some rela- 
tion to the type of that which was within him. 
The Lament of Tasso, written when he was 
yet ulcerated by a forced separation from Lady 
Byron, by the fancied or real injustice of his 
countrymen, is full of his imaginary wrongs as 
a poet, and of a metaphysical generalisation of 
that passion that perhaps in early life haunted 
and possessed him. 

The Prophecy of Dante bears a still more 
striking allusion te his own story ; and Beatrice 
was one of the same creations that he conjures 
up in the closing stanzas. of Childe Harold. 
His love for Mary Duff at seven years old, and 
of Mary Chaworth at twelve, is a ridiculous 
affectation: in the second case his vanity was 
alone hurt, and her loss could have had no 
durable effect; have produced no determinate 
impression on his future life. 

That one so, sensual should have written so 


y | Platonically, is another of the strange contra- 


dietions and ies in this unaccountable 
being. Dr. Gall,* the gueivauer, would have 
drawn strong arguments from Byron’s head in 
favour of his system. Never was philopro- 





Torn from a mass that towered above the strand, 
Leans his o’erlaboured arm, itself like stone— 
And fixes on the ground his gloomy eyes, 
Whilst agonising thoughts on thoughts arise. 
After a soliloquy, and some moral reflections— 
Amid the scattered things that on the breast 
Of the swoln surf come lifted by the tide, 
_ and dry upon the beach a chest, 
ith key atop; he opened it and spied 
Nails, hammers, saw, an ong the rest 
A pair of scissors, and a knife, beside 
Divers other tools and instruments, that were 
The property once of the ship’s carpenter, 
Then more attentively he looks around 
And undulating on we billow sees 
t 





by, a ba und, 

And in it biscuit, and dried fruits, and cheese— 
*«Q! holy Providence, I thank ! never,” 

Exc. the knight, ‘* shall I forget this favour.” 


From the CaJzoni Ricamati I shall oy give three or 
four stanzas. It is to be recollected that the heroine is a 
Dutch brewer’s wife, and that the tale is written in a 
strain of low humour t hout. The husband and his 
pot-companions have been discovered in a drinking scene 
not unworthy of Teniers—and at length— 

Night was far spent, when skin-full every smoker 

Goes d pon muttering, stuttering, as best able, 

And reeling home, scarce one can find the knocker; 
But not so Peter, who (it is no wonder 
That he was in the wind) knocked loud as thunder. 
Judith, poor little love! (it needs no fiction 

Of mine to call the accident most distressing), 
Prays Boxton, in her eloquent affliction, 
To start at once—the case indeed was pressing— 
And stows him in a press of a description 
By no means 3—not think first of dressing !—~ 
It was pitch dark !—however great the terror, 
My readers haply deem it a strange error. 
All slip-shod as she was, and though the season 
as cold, cl ise Judith descended 
The steps, and oped the door, and asked the occasion 
Of his return, and how so soon had ended 
That journey? Peter <rlgaee to give no reason, 
Staggered up stairs, undressed himself, extended 
His porpoise body on the bed,—scarce in it, 
He snored like any porker in a minute. 
But Judith’s heart did-neither sleep nor sltumber— 
Inquietude, i » and fear and trouble 
straying thoughts, nor least so of the number, 
t that her dear lord is there—but double, 
th things I need not mention—lumber: 
ae bear should wake, as might the cub 


It was a case to puzzle a tactician— 

Some bold and prompt maneeuvre, or perdition ! 

But one who knows the world must know what ample 
Expedients in woman's brains, and no man 

But may adduce example on example, 
To prove the Ps apes | of woman ; 

Trust me (for 1 have full many a sample), 
Although, indeed, their peril was not common, 

Some stratagem or other she'll discover, 

To save herself and extricate her lover. 


* Asuvas am” ofbarpov xas vt venue wabuy 
Theoert 








tus. 
A that proves this science was not unknown to 
aes 


genitiveness more prominently developed in any 
cranium ; nor would it have been easy to decide 
which predominated there, his mental or his 
animal faculties. Byron, when on the subject 
of women = favourite one), always dilated on 
their fai ness and their indelicacy, and 
professed his admiration of Turkish gynzcea ; 
and yet it is observable, that in all his serious 
poems he dwells on the purity, the angelic 
qualities, the celestiality of the sex: I say in 
his serious poems, because in Don Juan he 
shewed what he really felt. and thought. 
(Here we must break off for this-week.] 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Srr,— Your notices to correspondents in the 
last Literary Gazette announce, that the doom 
of the Lady Chapel of St. Mary Overies, in 
Southwark, is all but sealed by Gothic num. 
bers. I trust that those Goths who, would de. 
stroy so ancient a relic, will, ere this, have been 
foiled. in their endeavours.* 

It may be interesting to your readers to 
know, that in the Lady Chapel, which you 
have noticed, Margaret de la Pole, who lived 
in the reign of Edward the Fourth, was most 
probably buried. I am led to this conclusion 
by a paragraph which I have recently read 
relative to the church of St. Saviour’s, South. 
wark, which says, ‘* Margaret de la Pole seems 
to be buried here; for by her will, (made 
12th Edward IV. and proved 1473,) she be- 
queathed her body to be laid in the monastery 
of St. Saviour’s, Bermondsey, in the chapel 
called the Virgin’s Chapel, on the left hand of 
the altar.” 

Mary Overy, or, as she was called in afters 
ages, Saint — Overy, or Over the Rie, 
(query, Ferry?) was, no doubt, the virgin 
whose chapel is here alluded to. Ancient chro- 
niclers tell us, that: she built a house of sisters 
“in the place where the east part of Saint 
Mary Overy’s church, above the choir, now 
stands, and where she herself lies buried.” 

The De la Poles, as is well known, were 
Earls of Suffolk. The Duke of Suffolk’s house, 
or Southwark Place, was situated in the Bo- 
rough. That the name of Southwark was de- 
rived from Suffolk, does not appear to me im- 
probable. I have also ascertained that Ber- 
mondsey was originally designated Bermond’s 
Eye. 

t see no good reason why a lady should be 
neglected in these barbarous times of mutila- 
tion and destruction; and I do hope that, 
should the Lady Chapel be destroyed, the hal- 
lowed bones of her, who in rude ages ferried 
over the river our ancestors, for, perhaps, the 
smallest coin, will not be either forgotten or 
neglected. 

Should the information I have given be ac- 
ceptable, I have the means whereby to furnish 
much, curious reading of a similar description, 
as respects the city of London and the Borough 
of Southwark. Iam, sir, &c, E. K——E. 

Jan. 31st, 1832. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Mr. Farapay on the new facts added by 
Dr. J. R. Johnson to the natural history of the 
genus planaria.+ These animals are found in 
ponds, pools, and streams, upon the leaves of 
plants, or in the mud, and are allied to the 
hirudo (leech). They are flat; some are fur- 
nished with two distinct eyes; others have a 


but they are 80 


. ; ts 
We one arene Oo coe nd ie Ne that their defeat 


close run (only a majority of three), 


seems almost certain.— Fe 
t See also on this subject former Literary Gasettes. 
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the second meeting for elections according to 
the new statutes, eight gentlemen were balloted 
for and elected; and four of the members, 
whose fellowship from non-payment of their 
contributions had become void, were re-admit- 
ted by ballot into the Society, their arrears 
having been previously paid. The following is 
an abstract of Dr. Ritchie’s communication. 
Its object is to investigate the laws which re- 
gulate the action of an elementary and com- 
pound voltaic. In the first division, the law 
which regulates the voltaic action Professor 
Ritchie formerly found, from his experiment, 
to be inversely as the square root of the dis- 
tance between the plates ; and his present re- 
searches corroborate this view. He has also 
shewn. that no liquid can be a conductor of 
voltaic electricity, unless its component parts 
have a tendency to go to the opposite poles. 
Hence all simple substances in a liquid state, 
excepting the metals, must be absolutely non- 
conductors; and this idea is beautifully con- 
firmed by the experirfients of Mr. Kemp, who 
has shewn that chlorine is a perfect non-con- 
ductor, which fact affords a striking confirm- 
ation of the simple nature of chlorine. In the 
second division, the law which connects the 
voltaic effects with the distances between the 
plates, is applied to establish a new theory of 
the compound battery. By a process of rea- 
soning purely mathematical, the law which 
connects the energy of the battery with the 
number of plates, is deduced to be, within cer- 
tain limits, as the square root of the number of 
plates: thus, for example, a battery of thirty 
pairs of plates would produce half the effect of 
a battery consisting of a hundred and twenty 
pairs.’ This deduction is verified by examining 
the quantities of water decomposed, and also by 
the application of Dr. Ritchie’s torsion galvano- 
meter. He shews, that had the diminution 
of action in an elementary battery been simply 
as the distance between the plates, the battery 
could not have existed; and, consequently, any 
theory which is not founded on the law of 
conduction, must rest on very imperfect data. 
When the battery consists of a great number 
of plates, the increase of power goes on more 
slowly than the square root of the number o 


————————— 

series of dots round the margin of the head, 
which are supposed to answer the purpose of 
the visual organs. The reproductive power of 
these animals is most extraordinary ; if one be 
cut into halves, the anterior half soon acquires 
a new tail, and becomes a perfect animal: in 
like manner the posterior half puts forth a 
new head at the place of suction, in which eyes 
are produced, and which ultimately renders the 
animal perfect. If cut into three, four, or even 
up to ten pieces, all the pieces live, have sup- 
plied to them what was wanting, and each 
becomes a complete animal! If the head ofa 
planaria be split, sometimes the cleft will close, 
but new eyes will appear in the new matter ; 
at other times the cut edges will heal up, in 
such a way that the new matter completes in 
each half the form of a head, with a new eye, 
&c.; thus two heads are produced. If the 
division be made still lower, a double-bodied 
animal is produced in fourteen or fifteen days ; 
—and it is remarkable to observe that the two 
halves rarely sympathise with each other, but 
almost always endeavour to go in opposite di- 
rections. At times, so great is this apparent 
aversion, that the double planaria is torn asun- 
der by its own exertions, and becomes two 
distinct and perfect animals. Mr. Faraday 
proved and illustrated these facts, and others 
in connexion with the natural history of the 
planaria, by the aid of living animals on the 
table, and large drawings. At the close of his 
observations, he energetically called upon the 
members individually to contribute, as much as 
possible, to the intellectual pleasure of the 
weekly meetings ; — a call which doubtless will 
not remain unheeded. 

In the library were specimens of borings 
through the strata of London, presented by 
Mr. Sadler ; Wollaston’s apparatus for ascer- 
taining refractive power, with Mr. Cooper’s 
improvement ; and various other philosophical 
objects. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Sir Francis Saucksunren in the chair. — 
Viscount Strangford and 18 other individuals 
were elected fellows. A balance of 628/. on the 
month’s proceedings was declared in favour of 
the Society. Amongst the casualties which had plates ; and hence the author remarks, that he 
taken place at the gardens in the Regent’s| should not be much afraid of receiving a shock 
Park since last meeting, was the death of an | from a battery a mile long, and still less from 
Australian dog, who broke loose from his chain, one of ten miles. In the third division the au- 
ran away, and afterwards afforded some excel-|thor has demonstrated, by direct experiment, 
lent sport to the natives about Primrose Hill, | that charcoal and liquid, conducting the same 
by whom he was hunted to death! After a | quantity of voltaic electricity, possess equal 
few observations, a resolution was carried, to power in deflecting the needle. When char- 
the effect, that it be referred to the council to | coal is substituted for a metallic wire, in a pe- 
consider of the propriety of setting aside 100/. | culiar arrangement of Mr. Faraday’s beautiful 
to be employed as premiums in gold and silver | experiment, it is made to revolve round a 
medals, &c. for improv ts in d tic Magnet, in the same manner as a wire con- 
zoology. | ducting an equal quantity of voltaic electricity. 
| The author has succeeded in making a column 
of water, conducting voltaic electricity, revolve 
round a magnet, carrying along with it the 








GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Fes. Ist. Mr. Murchison, president, 
chair. A paper on the lower portion of 
new red sand-stone in Cumberland, by 


in the| y i 
the | box in which it is contained. When the water 
the |is contained in two concentric glass cylinders, 
Rev. Adam Sedgwick, Woodwardian Professor |22d a powerful magnet placed in the axis of 
at Cambridge, was read. Donations were an- | the smaller, the water itself has been made by 
nounced from the President, Sir Alexander | the author to revolve round a maguet, forming 
Chrichton, M. le Vicomte Henricart de Thury, @ Tegular vortex. The experiments demon- 


| strate, that the electro-magnetic effect depends 

- on the quantity of electricity, and has no con- 
|nexion whatever with the ponderable matter 
LITERARY AND LEARNED. | which acts as a conductot. The author finally 
ROYAL SOCIETY. | examines the temperature which takes place in 

Dr. Maton in the chair.—The Rev. Dr. | different parts of a section of water when 
Ritchie’s paper on voltaic electricity was con-| undergoing decomposition, With common 
cluded, and a paper by Sir Charles Bell, on the | water, the temperature of the water in contact 
human voice, was commenced. This being} with the positive-pole has been found to rise 


&ec. &e. 








wear oo 
much higher than that in contact with the 


negative-pole; whilst the temperature of the 
intermediate portion rises higher than either. 
When metallic solutions are substituted for 
water, the contrary takes place. In some of 
his experiments with solutions of sulphate of 
copper, the fluid in contact with the negative- 
pole rose eight or ten degrees higher than that 
in contact with the positive-pole. These new 
and interesting facts have been satisfactorily 
accounted for by the specific heats of the sub- 
stances separated at the opposite poles. Thus, 
for example, the specific heats of oxygen and 
hydrogen being nearly equal, but there being 
twice as much hydrogen separated at the nega- 
tive-pole as oxygen at the positive, the tempe- 
rature of the negative portion of the fluid must 
be more diminished than that in contact with 
the positive-pole. The same explanation ap- 
plies to the case of the metallic solutions. The 
author remarks, that these facts seem to open 
an extensive field of inquiry, connected with 
the specific heats of different substances. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Mr. Hupson Gurney in the chair. The 
Rev. S. J. Allen exhibited an ancient brass 
head of a pouch, or wallet, lately found in 
Lincolnshire. Mr. Woodward exhibited a 
drawing of what he considered two steelyard 
weights, discovered in the neighbourhood of 
Norwich. Sir Thomas Philips, Bart. commu. 
nicated a paper relative to the palace of Cla-~ 
rendon Park, in Wiltshire: it was a survey of 
necessary repairs in the Ist of Edward I. He 
observed, that all the rooms mentioned were 
on the ground-floor, and it appeared the build. 
ing contained only one story; the roof was 
covered with shingles, or boards ; and, as might 
be expected, the principal dilapidations were 
described to be in’ the roof. ‘The Secretary 
read part of a manuscript of the late Mr. 
Hamper, on certain pillar-stones in different 
parts of the country, called Hoar Stones, en- 
deavouring to elucidate the etymology of the 
name, and the objects for which they were 
erected, and mentioning the several places 
where they had been found : it also noticed the 
custom of the Israelites, and other ancient na- 
tions, of erecting stones to commemorate con- 
tracts, to mark boundaries, &c. Mr. Hamper, 
some years since, published a small pamphlet 
on the subject ; and before his death had made 
considerable collections, with a view to a new 
edition, which his executors have presented to 
the Society for preservation and publication in 
their Archeologia. A small part only of this 
manuscript was read, but much valuable in- 
formation on the subject may be expected from 
such a source. 








PINE ARTS. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


WE have taken a hasty glance at the produc. 
tions of our native school about to be opened 
at this noble Institution; and it affords us 
great pleasure to be able to state, that it is 
altogether very highly creditable to our fine 
arts. The works are numerous—five or six 
hundred—and completely fill the three rooms ; 
and, notwithstanding this abundanee, we regret 
to hear that many deserving performances were 
of necessity returned to their consequently dis- 
appointed authors. Where there is so much 
to praise, it would be invidious to mention 
names in this brief notice: suffice it to say, 
that not only young and rising artists have 





contributed their promising quota to the Exhi- 
bition, but that several distinguished members 








of the Academy have also enriched the collec- 
tion. 


CHOLERA MORBUS. 
ITS PROGRESS. 
THE progress of the cholera in the north of 
England, and in Scotland, affords a useful les- 
son to the people of those parts of the United 
Kingdom which have not yet been visited by 
the disease. When it first appeared, the au- 
thor of The Physician remarks of Cholera, 
“* As it did not attack many thousands of 
people at once, the fear of it greatly dimi- 
nished; and many continued to deny that the 
true cholera had come to England.” It has, 
however, gradually disseminated itself along 
the great roads and the canals of the north, 
and has now broke out in so many places, that 
the average number of daily deaths exceeds 
forty persons. Several of the populous col- 
lieries in the vicinity of Newcastle have suf- 
fered severely from its ravages. Newburn, 
Hartley, Howden Dock, Walker Township, 
Wallsend, &c. are among these. The disease 
has remained more pertinaciously in small 
places, like Houghton and Hetton, than even 
in Sunderland. Houghton-le-Spring is, never- 
theless, a very extensive parish, comprising 
several distinct townships. Mr. Kennedy, the 
surgeon, has, since the breaking out of the 
d 3 m detained in the house of Mr. 
Wood, director of the works with which almost 
all the male population of Hetton, and through 
them their families, are more or less connected. 
A traveller took the disease to. Morpeth, and 
one or two persons died of it at Durham; but 
there have been no other cases in either of 
those towns since. Two eases have recently 











occurred in Hawick, in whigh g close chain of 


connexion and con ycation seems to have 
been traced, first, between the first individual 
and the traveller, who died of the disease in 
Morpeth; and, secondly, between both the 
subjects of the Hawick cases. A private com- 
munication from Lord Minto to the Central 
Board of Health confirms this report ; and it 
cannot be too forcibly impressed, that the pre- 
cautions taken at Hawick to prevent commu- 
nication have, for the present, arrested the 
progress of the disease in that quarter. No 
one has been at the trouble of recording the 
manner in which the pestilence was brought 
to Haddington. This town, it is well known, 
is upon the great road from Newcastle to Edin- 
pargh : and thence it was taken a few miles 
farther west, to Tranent, a village upon the 
hill immediately above Prestonpans. Mus- 
selburgh is on the same road. In the latter 
place it broke out on the 18th of January, and 
arrived at Cockenzie and Prestonpans on the 
23d. Every precaution was taken to diminish 
the fatality of the disease, and cauldrons of hot 
water were kept for the public use in the mar- 
ket-place, Musselburgh, “and at the héad of, 
Bridge Street, Fisherrow. . Precautions were 
also taken to prevent the arrival of vagrants, 
or paupers, in Leith and Edinburgh ; but not- 
withstanding these, the disorder broke out in 
the first-mentioned town on the 26th of the 
same month, and finally shewed itself in Edin- 
burgh on the 27th, where there were three 
cases. One of these was a dealer in bones and 
rags, a man of dissipated habits, living in the 
West Bow, and who, it is known, had been in 
Musselburgh within fifty hours of his being 
taken ill, There was another case at South- 
field, near Duddingston, of a woman who had 
been to Musselburgh, and who was seized soon 
after her return. The first death at Leith was 


a dissipated shoemaker, of the name of Baxter, 
who also brought the infection from Mussel- 
burgh. The cholera has, it appears, also broke 
out at Kirkintilloch, a town on the canal, 
about seven miles from Glasgow, where it has 
been peculiarly fatal. All the cases that have 
occurred can be distinctly traced, from one to 
another, to the house in which the disease at 
first appeared, This is one of those peculiar 
circumstances in which internal quarantine 
can be put in force, and where all communi- 
cation with the neighbouring populous town 
should be prevented.* 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE GARRICK CLUB. 

Tu1s Club opened on Wednesday, much to 
the satisfaction of the members; a number of 
whom dined in the coffee-room, by way of 
hansel. The grand dinner is fixed for the 15th, 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex in the 
chair; when it is anticipated there will be a 
large attendance. of the Club. We purpose 
commencing a series of papers in our next, 
directed to promote the objects of this Society 
in so far as they regard the improvement and 
patronage of the drama. 





MUSIC. 
DRURY LANE. 
Tue oratorio, or, as the bills more correctly 
designate it, the ‘ miscellaneous selection of 
music,” at this theatre, on Monday evening, 
was well attended. The selection, particularly 
the first part of it, was extremely good. The 
performance commenced with Handel’s Coro- 
nation Anthem, “ Zadock the priest ;’’ the 
effect of which was_much impaired by the pre- 
dominance of j ental over the vocal 
part—the accompaniment is.so full and strik- 
ing, that the voices are sure to be overpowered 
unless they are numerous in proportion to the 
strength of the band. The bass solo, ‘‘ Con- 
firma hoc, Deus,”’ well sung by Phillips, is an 
elegant and highly pleasing composition by the 
Chevalier Neukomm. Braham was in good 
voice: we had our old acquaintance, “ Luther’s 
Hymn,” with our equally old acquaintance, the 
cadence at the end of it—rising a fourth, and 
descending in a. triplet on the word “ soul.” 
The plain swell and shake would be much 
more appropriate. ‘* Lord, remember David,” 
is not a judiciously chosen song for a young, 
inexperienced singer like Mr. Templeton ; the 
plainness of the melody, the incessant repeti- 
tion of the words, and, above all, the dirge-like 
time in which it is customary to play it, render 
it a complete vehicle for the display of nervous 
trepidation. Mr. Templeton succeeded much 
better afterwards in Arne's beautiful song, 
“ Blow, blow, thou winter wind.” Mr. 
Phillips sang “ Honour ‘gnd arms,” from 
“ Sampson,” with ‘great spirit and admirable 
execution. A good .selection from Haydn’s 





* We have received some observations on preventing 
the. increase of the cholera, from Mr. Baring Gould, of 
Devon, which do not present sufficient novelty to be ad- 
mitted into our pages. The author divides his commu- 
nication into seven propositions: the first relates to the 
seclusion of patients, which forms part of the recommen- 
dation of every board of health, and is, nevertheless, 
seldom attended to; the second is to diminish the num- 
ber of inmates in the house; the third relates to the pu- 
rification of houses where the disease has existed, and 
contains a receipt for g cere-cloth with resin and 
bees’-wax dissolved in 5) of turpentine; the fourth 
enforces rules for cleanliness; the fifth points out the 
fatal effects of habitual intoxication, and recommends the 
formation of temperance societies; the sixth relates to 
warm clothing; and the seventh very properly lays stress 
on the —— to be derived from that internal peace 





of mind which is obtained by just conduct and religious 
feeling. 


*¢ Creation” followed. Madame Stockhausen 
sang “ With verdure clad,” exquisitely. Mr, 
E. Seguin’s voice is of a charming quality—at 
once sweet, rich, and powerful, and, what is 
better still, well-disciplined, it gave full effect 
to the recitative, “‘ And God said,” and air, 
“ Now heaven in fullest glory shone.” Bra. 
ham sang, ‘‘ In native worth,” and “ In splen. 
dour bright,” with his accustomed feeling and 
energy. The treble solo part of ‘* The marvel. 
lous work”” was marvellously out of tune; the 
marvel consisted not in its being so ill sung, 
for it is extremely difficult, but in its being so 
patiently endured. Harper’s Brass Band per- 
formed, for the first time in public. They 
played, with delicacy and precision, the beauti- 
ful march from “ Zauberflote,” an air from 
Auber’s ‘* Fra Diavolo,”’ and the prayer from 
Rossini’s ‘* Mosé in Egitto.”” The high notes 
are remarkably sweet; and the effect is alto. 
gether excellent, except a little harshness in the 
forte parts. The air from “ Fra Diavolo” was 
encored. The second part of the evening's 
entertainment commenced with a new overture 
by Spohr; it is spirited and excellent. Ma. 
dame Stockhausen sang the scena from “ Der 
Freischiitz,” with German words, with much 
sweetness and feeling; but we should have 
liked the slow movement much better without 
the cadence at the end of it. Neukomm’s new 
national song, “‘ Hurrah! for merry England,” 
sung with admirable spirit by Braham, was 
encored: it is a good idea to repeat the burden 
of it in chorus at the end of each verse. The 
music is good, especially the part which is re- 
peated in chorus. ‘* The sea, the sea,” a beau- 
tiful song by the same composer, delightfully 
sung by Phillips, was boisterously encored. 
Madame Stockhausen, on being encored in a 
Swiss air, sang another; whereupon the audi- 
ence were kalf-inclined to call for that again 
also. The beautiful finale to the first act of 
“* Tancredi” was well performed. Mrs. H. R. 
Bishop, who sang the first part, succeeds much 
better in Italian music than when singing En- 
glish words. Auber’s overture to “ Le Dieu 
et la Bayadére” is extremely lively and spirit- 
ed, and was very well played. Braham always 
makes the ‘‘ Bay of Biscay’? worth hearing: 
the fine discrimination both of his singing and 
action renders the delusion perfect ; and we 
wonder, when it has ceased, to find ourselves 
on terra firma. Our limits do not allow us to 
mention all that was worthy of notice—and no 
wonder, when a single night's performance 
contains enough to make two or three enter- 
tainments for reasonable people. 





DRAMA. 
KING’S THEATRE. 

On Thursday the King’s Theatre was lighted 
up, and its novelties of decoration, arrangé- 
ment, &c. shewn to.a number of amateurs in- 
vited for the occasion.. The house looks fresh 
and handsome; and a magnificent chandelier 
and drop-scene add greatly to its effect. Some 
fine scenery was also exhibited. The accommo- 
dations in the lobbies and waiting-rooms are 
much improved ; but we hardly think the colour 
chosen (Adelaide green, as it is called) will be 
very favourable to the complexions of the fair. 
This, however, will be tried more certainly to- 
night, when the Opera season commences. 


UNREHEARSED STAGE EFFECTS. 

(Mr. Editor,—Allow me to preface my present series by 
declaring unto you, how that certain contemporaries 
have taken and taken by my former numbers. 
The Brighton Gazette has inserted two of the anecdotes, 





one only of which it acknowledges. ‘he Punchinello 
has appropriated and altered three of them; the Gen 
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threes and the World of Fashion the same by three 
more. As none of these worthies have selected the 
same anecdote, you see, sir, that we have been * ~~ 
considerably” hed upon. The New Monthly an 
article avowedly supose by ours, which they flatter- 
ingly call ‘* some pleasant papers.”] 
Covent Garden.—An effect I had long antici- 
pated has at length occurred. One night last 
week, Herr Cline, in the midst of one of his 
elaborate antics, tumbled off his rope on to the 
stage. He, however, soon recovered his envi- 
able elevation, with the agility of a squirrel. 
New Strand Theatre, Jan. 26.—-(First night.) 
Struggles at Starting concludes with the exhi- 
bition of a transparency representing an un- 
likeness of William the Fourth, with the motto, 
“ Reform it altogether.” In Mystification, a 
Mr. Parker, as a jealous, furious Spanish Don, 
made so fierce an exit through two folding- 
doors in the back of a scene, that he fairly 
knocked them both off their hinges. The au- 
dience only laughed at this, but anon roared 
at the sight of the once more displayed trans- 
parency, with the advice staring the violent 
jealous gentleman in the face to-* reform it 
altogether!” 4 have just read the fourth 
edition of Macnish’s Anatomy of Drunkenness ; 
but in the part that treats of the various effects 
of this failing, I do not remember seeing any 
mention of the one represented by Mr. Dodd 
when enacting drunkenness to the life. He 
not only lost his hair, but lost it en masse ; 
while, to complete the strangeness of the phe- 
nomenon, a fresh crop of a totally different 
colour immediately appeared in the place of the 
fugitive scalp! I, moreover, always read the 
published lists of new inventions and new pa- 
tents; but among the former, though so richly 
deserving the latter, I have yet seen no men- 
tion of a door fixed at the side that bears the 
handle, bolts, and latch, and opening, at the 
hinges! yet such a door did I, and all as- 


sembled, observe in frequent action in a cot- 


tage-scene, on the Thursday afore-named. The 
curtain, which oper ‘and closes a Ja: Vestris, 
was sadly refractory, stubbornly refusing to 
vanish when we were anxions to see what was 
behind it ; and when we were not wishing for 
it nor dreaming of it, slipping its moorings 
and rushing impetuously together. It meets, 
moreover, with such force that it invariably 
opens again, just soon and far enough to be- 
tray the scampering off the stage of fixed groups 
or fainted ladies. 

Cobourg, Jan. 30.—First night of the Dread- 
ful Secret. Mr. Gray, when about to reveal 
the same to Mr. Searle, thus enjoined him,— 
“ Come this way, for it must be uttered where 
no ear can see, or eye can listen to us!” 

*,* The Lady’s Museum, I see, thinks the 
Robert le Diable at this theatre la chose véri- 
table. There is not a shade of resemblance 
between the English play and Scribe’s. 





VARIETIES. 


Italian Annuals.—This species of publication 
has, it is stated, not only found its way into 
Italy, but is very prevalent in the principal 
cities of that country. Many popular names 
appear among the contributors. 

Mr. Sinclair in America.—From American 
papers, before us, we are gratified to observe, 
that Sinclair has been delighting the audiences 
of New York, and singing to crowded houses. 
His Massaniello has been a great hit. 

We have had a brilliant winter, and are 
preparing for a very gay Carnival. The grand 
subject of expectation is a splendid masked 
ball, which the Austrian ambassador intends to 





give in honour of Sir Walter Scott. All the 
characters of his novels are to pass before him 
in their proper costumes.—Naples, Jan. 17. 

Dumas and Milton.—In the compliments 
paid by M. Dumas to the various actors who 
contributed to the success of Henri III, he 
compares Mdlle. Despréaux’s conception of the 
character of the page Arthur to the angels of 
Milton and of Thomas Moore. We all remem. 
ber Milton’s Raphael— 

** What glorious shape 


Comes this way moving? seems another morn 
Risen on mid noon.” 


Or his Uriel— 
«* A glorious angel stands, 

The same whom John saw also in the sun: 

* * * 7 * 

Of beaming sunny rays a golden tiar 

Circled his head; nor less his locks behind 

Illustrious on his shoulders, fledged with wings, 

Lay waving round: on some great charge employed 

He seemed, or fixed in cogitation deep.’ 

M. Dumas’ personification of these glorious 
beings is a pretty French actress, or even our 
Miss Taylor drest as a page! 

Insult to Novel-Writers. — One of the most 
unhappy cases of ill-p affection, which 
makes an affair of the heart an affair of the 
police, was lately brought before the sitting 
magistrate of Bow Street. A young lady, in- 
teresting-looking, as all young ladies are who 
get into the papers, (a paragraph is your 
genuine beautifier, the real kalydor,) forms an 
unhappy, or, as she expresses it, a virtuous at- 
tachment to a young man, whom she is daily in 
the habit of seeing ride past her window. The 
youth candidly confesses that he does not know 
what there is in him so very attractive, and 
fears that the result of his fascinations will be 
the loss of his place, he being a gentleman’s 
valet. The fair innamorata persists in plead- 
ing for permission only just to see him ; —and 
all this folly, to say nothing of her asking him 
to tea, seems quite intelligible to the magis- 


trate, through the following question put by | Pating 


Mr. Halls to the prisoner: Pray, madam, 
have you ever written a novel?” ‘To write a 
novel being enough, in his eyes, to account for 
all sorts of extravagances. 

Fall of a Meteoric Stone.—On the 9th of 
September last, about three or four o’clock in 
the afternoon, a meteoric stone, 64 pounds in 
weight, fell in the sight of two persons, who 
soon afterwards picked it up, and found it to 
be warm and emitting a smell of smoke. The 
name of the village where it fell was Wessely, 
in the’circle of Hradisch, in Moravia. The sky 
was very serene, after a high wind and subse- 
quent calm, with the phenomena usual on such 
appearances, namely, claps of thunder and a 
hissing noise in the air. The bailiff of the 
circle immediately sent this remarkable pro- 
duction to the president of Moravia and Si- 
lesia, by whom it was transmitted to Vienna. 
His majesty the emperor, on being informed of 
the circumstance, desired to see the stone, and 
ordered it to be preserved in the imperial ca- 
binet of minerals, whieh contains thirty-five of 
these enigmatical natural preductions, which 
have fallen at different times in Europe and 
other parts of the globe. It contains also several 
that have fallen in various provinces of Aus- 
tria: — At Tabor, in 1753 ; at Lissa, in Bohe- 
mia, in 1808 ; at Stannern, Moravia, in 1808 ; 
and the iron masses of Agram, in Croatia, in 
1751, &c. &c. After an examination made 
here, and a comparison of this stone with 


others of the same kind, from various countries, } PY 


it has in general the propertieg of erolites. It 
consists of a very fine-grained bluish-grey mass, 
resembling sand-stone, which contains many 
metallic grains of an iron-grey colour, and 
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many more white, like tin, having a metallic 
lustre, (magnetic pyrites,) and it is entirely 
cove with a brownish-black crust, resem- 
bling metallic dross, having on the surface im- 
pressions, some shallow, some deeper, like the 
marks of a finger in a doughy mass. The form 
of the stone resembles an irregular four-sided 
oblique pyramid, much defaced on the surfaces 
and edges by the above-mentioned impressions. 
The specific gravity of the stone is 3°680, 
whence it may be inferred that it contains a 
considerable quantity of iron. 

Metallurgy. — It is said that a Russian colo, 
nel has discovered a means of extracting ores 
by wood fires, instead of charcoal, which would 
be a prodigious saving of expense. We have 
heard of other great improvements in the art 
of smelting, which are likely to be speedily 
introduced. 

Epigram.—The following epigram, upon the 
recent Scottish Literary Dinner, may amuse 
those who happen to be acquainted with the 
respective altitudes of our fairy friend Crofton 
Croker, and the lofty bearing of our friends 
Allan Cunningham and Galt : 


** All London was present, as I am_a sinner,” 
Said Hogg to some friends, when describing the dinner. 
— Croker, for repartee seldom at fault, 
Exc ed, ‘I saw Cunningham only, and Galt.” 


** Licensed to carry Four.” 
**« Why, shiver me!” roars Jack, ‘« what law 
Is this for rating craft ? 
A coach may ouly carry four, 
But stages fore and aft !” 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. V. Feb. 4, 1832.] 

Mr. Payne, author of the Exposition of Jacotot'’s Me- 
thod, is — an improved edition of that work; 
and also a volume of Elementary Exercises on the Infiec- 
tions, &c. of the Latin Language, adapted to the Epitome 
Historie S: ¥ 

y Mr. rgar, a Treatise on the Genders of French 

Nouns, with copious illustrations from the best French 
writers. - " 


ppy to armounce that Mr. Sotheby is 
for the press his etpected o bs tion of the 
sey; and also a new and in of the Iliad, 

The Adventures of a Youngér Son, 4 Novel. 

Tales and Conversations, .for Children. of all Ages, by 
Mrs. Markham, author of ‘« History of England.” 

A Narrative of a Nine Months’ Residence in New Zea- 
land, in 1827, with a Journal.of a Residence in Tristan 

stus Earle, Draughtsman to the 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. XXVII. Italian 
Republics, by J. C. L. de Sismondi, fcp. 6s. cloth.—* 
Broussais on Inflammations, 2 vols. $vo. 1/. 8s. bds.; on 
Physiology, 8vo. 16s. bds.—Questions on Adams’s Roman 
Antiquities, 8vo. 6s. bds.—Paley’s Evidences of Christian- 
ity, with Questions and Analysis, 12mo. 6s. 6d. bds.— 
Alison’s Principles of the Law of Scotland, 8vo. 18s. bds. 
—Hansard’s Index to the Debates, (66 vols. 1803 to 1830,) 
royal 8vo. Vol. I. 2/. 2s. bds.; 2l. 58. 6d. hf.-bd.—Encyclo- 

wedia Metropolitana, 4th Division, Vol. VIII. 12. 18s. 
—Cory’s Ancient Fragments, 8vo. 21s. cloth.—Aldine 
Poets, Vol. XVHI. Milton, Vol. II. fcp. 5s. bds.—Popu- 
lation Returns of 1831, royal 8vo. 10s. cloth.—_The Young 
Gentleman’s Book, 12mo. 10s. 6d. cloth; 14s. morocco.— 
The Statutes at Latge, 4to. Vol. XII. Part III. 1 and 2 
William IV. 18s. bds.—Saturday Evening, by the Author 
of ‘« Natural History of Enthusiasm,” vo. 10s. 6d. bds.— 
The Costumes the. French Fyrnen, royal 4to. 
31. 13s. 6d. bds.—Wyley’s Farming Account-Book Port- 
folio, for 7 years, 24. 2s. hf.-bd.; for 1 year, 10s. 6d. hf.-bd. 
—Bucke’s Life of Akenside, crown 8vo, 9s. bds.— Roscoe's 
Novelist’s Library, Vol. VIII. Fielding’s Amelia, Vol. I. 
5s. bds. ’s Atlas of Surgical ~ 1 meger 7 4to. and 
Description, 8vo. 18s. sewetl—lI}lustrations of Political 
Economy, by Harriet Martineau, No. I, Life in the 
Wilds, 18. 6d. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Of Eugene Aram, again, in our next. 

So large an accession of MSS. and pamphlets has been 
added to our mass‘on the subject of anatomy, that we 
have been induced to pone our paper once more. 

The first No. of the new Theological Li » published 
Messrs. Rivingtons, was accidentally mislaid. We will 
immediately pay attention to so sound and sterling a work. 

Erratum.—In our last, under the head “ Society of 
Antiquaries,” the commu ion from Manchester was 
by Mr. Whatton, surgeon, from the records of Chetham 
(not Chatham) Hospital, founded by the renowned Hum- 
phry Chetham. 





78 THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL 
MALL. The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of 
= Me tye of British Artists, will be opened on 
th inst. and continue open daily, from Ten in the “ye 
i ve in the Evening. 


WILLLAM BARNARD, Keeper. 
Pp ANORAMA of MADRAS.—Messrs. 
Daniel! and Parris tfully inform the Public, 


w. respec 
that their Panoramic View of Madras will be closed on Saturday, 
oe! 1ith of February. 








R. CLATER, the Artist, No. 1], White. 
head’s Grove, Chelsea, is willing to sesstee Two 
Students in his House. 
For particulars, personal application as above. 





MUSIC. 
This day, price 3s. 


HE HARMONICON. Contents. 


Music. 
Overture, Mehul—Tyrolean Air, Kuhlav—Grand March, Kuff- 
ner—Minuet and Trio, Haydn—Song, (MS.) Th homnsen—Song, 
Spohr.—The Sabbath —. MS.) Miss Linwood. 


erature. 

Memoir of Pleyel—On Chanting—New Management of King’s 
Theatre—Philharmonic Society—Retrospect of. Musical Litera- 
ture—Madrigal Society—An A Cen- 
tury—Review of New Music—Gresham Prize ‘Medal—Diary ofa 
Dilettante—Foreign Musical Report—Drama, 

London: Longman and Co.; and suid by an ‘Booksellers. 





—— ______ 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Next week, 3 vols. 
HANTILL Y. 
Dedicated to the Princess Louise D'Orleans. 
How, reel, 
3 vols. 


ly a very 








The Jew. 

bed —— A, 
Athen 

“A ‘ont of high and rare merit.”—Court Journal. 


iI1. 


dt 








Cameron. 3 vols. 
« Its dialogues and scenes very strongly remind us of ¢ Self- 
Control,’ and of ‘ Marriage,’ and ‘ Inheritance.’ There are pic- 
tares of life in Scotland ~~ to be surpassed.”—Spectator, 


The Afianced One. By the Author of 
“Gertrude.” 8 vol; 
« Evidently the roduction of a woman of taste and refinement. 
do ee witht vet 'y sketches of society and sparkling anec- 
jote."——, 


The Robber. By the Author of “ Chartley 
= cnet : wateable novel."—Speetator. 
“The* Webber - ae oe its predecessor.” 
—Literary Gazette. 


’ The False Step. 3 a. 
«A tale of deep interest, inculcating a useful lesson.”—Metro- 
Ly 
“<A very interes aemepne J Gazette. 


“An rawn.”—Atheneum, 
Printed for Bdeard Bull, New New Public Subscription Library, 
26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 





Uniform with the Waverley Novels. 
Next = will be —, at only 6s. per vol. ee pate 
uniform edit. of the Four Series 


E "ROMANCE of HIS TORY. 
ae Ba | Henry Necle. From the Nor- 


man Conquest to amnesic: “ed ‘ols. 18s. 


France. By Leitch Ritchie. From the time 
of Charlemagne to the anes Louis XIV. 3 vols. 188. 


1s By Charles Macfarlane. From the 
Epoch to the — 3 vols. 188. 


nonenin. By M. Trueba. From the time of 
to the Seventeenth Century. vols. 18s. 

Mtweee Wor illustrate the Romantic Anais a ny Age be- 
tween the ods abov also a short 
History of each Country. 

«« The plan of this work is excellent.” —L pars Gazette. 
des The plan is novel, and of a very interesting description.”— 

mes. 

«« Such works are a sort of composition between true eee 
and pure poetry: the skeleton, so to speak, belongs to the his- 
torian; but the flesh and blood, and the breath of life, ae to 

 romancer. No doubt, in skilful hands, the whole may rise 
into dignit: — rem, s and instead of injuring truth, render it a 

vi ted that historians (such as Hame, 
for ing cannnunes Geeta fees have thought it necessary to plunder their 
narratives of all that was romantic and episedical, and, for the 
a and thoughts, and words of man, treat us to philosophical 
disquisitions, and chapters of ~— conjectare.”—Athenwum. 
‘The princi; in eS ae 





‘Agents for Scottand Booksellers in Engiand—Messrs. Bell and Brad- 
‘Cumming, Agent for lreland 
all orders, whioh shoald 


gGunsnguy cekiineaageten 








A New Annual Register, price only 
Uniform with the new editions of the Waverley ‘Novels, and 
Lord Byron’s Works, Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Xc. 
pe a few mB price 8s.; or in elegant Turkey morocco, gilt 
edges, 10s. (to be continued regularly on the Ist of Feb. 


pur CABINET ANNUAL REGISTER, 
and Historical, veer ng Biographical, and Miscella- 
neous Chronicle for the Year 183) 
Strictly neutral in politics, this Work aspires to present to the 
public a ee es of the Year at once brief and cence eet It 


LV= vot FREDERIC Ii. Il. KING of 


By LORD DOVER. 
2 vols. 6vo. with a Portrait, 282. boards. 


Life and Death of Lord Edward Fi ; 
By y Thee. Meee Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait. 24 edit. 


_ Sir Edward Seaward’s Narrative of his 








of Public Affairs, at 

‘Abroad § Summary of the Prartiamentary Debates—A mtg 
of Events and Occur of Tri 
Law Ueasn-tbeeragtiea) Sketches of all the aistinguished Per- 
sonages who have died during the Year—Public Documents of 
value—Tables, Lists, &c. &c. 

Printing for Henry Washbourne, Salisbury Square, London; 
and Cadell, Edinburgh; Milliken and Son, Dublin; Jackson, 
New York; and Bennis, ‘Paris. 





of certain Islands in the 
oe vane With a Detail of man xtraotdinary Events in 
his Life, from 1733 to 1749. Edited by f= Jane Porter. 3 vols, 
ey ° 8vo. 3is. 6d. boards. 
Annual Biography and Obituary, Vol. XVI. 
for 1832. 8vo. 15s. boa: 
Practical "Treatise on Rail-Roads, and Inte. 
a or Communication os of the 
of variou: ive Ei » upwards of 260 Ex. 








anaes PUBLISHED — DAY. 
n | vol, 12mo. price &s. boar 


HE M E MBER: an Autobiography. 
Dedicated to William Holmes, Esq. M. 
By the Author of “ the Ayrshire ae ag 

“We tees here another specimen of Mr. Gait’s ary humour 
and shrewd observation, in the doings and remarks of a Scots 
nabob during several sessicns of Parliament, in which he was 
— Member’ for the borough of Frailtown.”—Literary Gazette, 

‘an. 28, 

** We rejoice to see the pen of Mr. Galt dipped once more in the 
lively ink of imaginary biographies. Who surpasses him in com- 
municating to an ideal story the attractions of real and positive 
truth ? e wish M Tr. - Galt would do ~ panes but write imaginary 





im, Jan 
James Fraser, ' 215, eguet Street. 
Health and povertion ik edition, suhee' 8s. 6d. 
HANGE of AIR, or the Diary of a 
Philosopher in £S. of Health and Recreation; illus- 
trating the beneficial Influence of Bodily Exercise, Change of 
Scene, Pure Air, and Temporary rine tay as Antidotes to the 
ear and Tear = Sauvaiion aaa Avoc' 
AMES J HNSON, MI. D. 
Pryeldion Honucsbieney to ‘the King. 
Highley, 82, Fleet Stree: 
New Novels by distinguished Writers. 
Just published by Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 
Yew Burlington Street. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
H EB O.-P E RB A. 


By the Author of “* Mothers and Daughters.” 


Il. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Eugene Aram. By the Author of “ Pel. 
ham,” “ Paul Clifford,” &c. 


In 8 vols. post 8vo. 
Romance and Reality. By L. E. L. Authoress 
of the “« Improvisatrice,” &c. 
« These volumes will instruct the wise, entertain the witty, 
and delight the imaginative. ne 


. In 3 vols. post 8vo. . 
Alice Paulet; or, How to Choose a Wife. 
By the Author of “ Sydenham 
“« Great strength of mind, snedlige ofthe world, and acquaint- 
ance with the higher circles of society, are visible in every page.” 
—Cheltenham Chronicle. v. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
The Bravo; a Venetian Story. By the 
Author of the “ Spy,” the ** Water Witch,” &c. 
“ To such of our readers as love to solace the dark evenings 
with a tale of strongly sustained interest, we commend the pre- 
sent story of Venice.”—Jorning Post. 


In 8 vols. a 8v0. 
R. . Augustus. By the Author of Darn. 
2” “De L’Orme,” Xc. 


I. 
3 vols. post 8vo 
Jacqueline of Holland. By the Author of 
the “« Heiress of Brugess,” ‘‘ Highways and Byways,” &c 
** Beautiful and unfortunate, yet bearing up against every re- 
verse of fate with the spirit of a hero, Jacqueline of Holland is 
the very being in whom romance delights.”—Literary Gazette, 
vill. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
The Dutchman’s Fireside. 
“ This work stamps the author as second to few living novel- 
ists."—Morning Post. 


Ix. 
In 8 vols. post 8vo. 
Pin Money. By the Authoress of ‘* Women 
as Ay are, or the Manners of the Day.” 


« Light, spirited, and clever, the characters sre drawn with 
truth and vigour.”— Atheneum. 


In 3 vols. post Avo. 
By John Galt, Esq. Author 


“ A work of extraordinary merit. As a fictitious autobiogra- 
pher, Mr. Galt surpasses every writer, certainly of this day, and 
perhaps of any time.”—Spectator. 


Bogle Corbet. 
of « ete sean 


XI. 
2d edition, in 3 vols. post Svo. 
Mothers and Daughters. 
“* The best novel of the season: a faithful, exact, and withal 
Saitet picture of the aristocracy of this country.”—Speciator. 
XI. 
Also, just ready, in 3 vols. - Post 8vo. 


Adventures of a Younger Son. 





ngines, 

i with Tables of the value of Canals and Rail-Roads, 
&e. By N. Wood, Civil Engineer. 8vo. new edition, numerous 
Plates, 1 18s. boards. ‘ . 

Traditions of Lancashire. Second Series. 
By J. Roby, M.R.S.L. 2 vols. with 10 highly finished Engrav- 
ings AA Finden, and 10 Woodeuts by Williams, &c. Demy vo, 

cloth ; poe | 8vo. with India Proofs, 3/. 3s.; royal 8vo. 
vith India Proofs and Etchings, 4/. 4s. 

Sunday Library; .a Selection of Sermons 
from yarns Divines of the Charch of England, veya — 
the last ———— With Notes, &c. by the Rev. T. F. Dib- 
din, D.D. an S 8vo. with 6 Portraits of dintingwiahed 
Prelaten, 30s. ng 


The Political Life of the Right Hon. George 
Canning. By his PrivateSecretary, A. G. Stapleton, Esq. 3 vols. 
8v0. = edition, including the part omitted in the First. 38, 
rds. 
Memoir of the Life, Writings, and Corre- 
ce of James Currie, M.D. Edited by his Son, W. W. 
Currie. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28s. boards. 
Journal of a Residence in Germany, in 1822, 
1825, a 1826. By William Beattie, M.D. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


Comparative View of the Social Life of Eng. 
land and France, from the Restoration of Charles II. to the 
French Révolution of 1830. By the Editor of Madame Du Def- 
fand’s Letters. 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. boards. 

Guide to the Orchard and Kitchen Garden, 
containing an Account of the most —s Fruit and V: bles 
cultivated in Great Britain, &c. &c. G. a C.M. HS. 
Edited by J. Lindley, F.R.S. 8vo. 16s. boards 


Third edition of Guy's School Question-Book. 
In bik es 4s. Gd. handsomely bound HOO! and lettered, 
’S GENERAL SCHOOL QUES. 
ah iN-BOOK ; oe which each Question, in a regular 
series, is followed by its te Answer, not only in Ancient 
and Modern History, in winch et whole is arranged in chrono- 
logical order, but also in “—— y» Astronomy, Heathen My- 
thology, Classical Phraseology, and a great and interesting variety 
of miscellaneous subjects ; whole tending to enlarge the boun- 
daries of juvenile knowledge, by increasing its stores; and thus, 
by blending such a coarse of general information with sound 
classical or rning, te raise a better superstructure of 
School Education. 
By JOSEPH GUY, formerly of the Royal Military College. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 
Where may be had, new editions of the Sowing popular 
School Books by the same Autho! 
The School Geography, with Seven Maps. 
Price 3s. bound. 
A Key to the Problems. Price 1s. 6d. 


Guy’s Astronomy, Eighteen fine Plates. 
Price 5s. bound. 3 

Guy’s New British Primer. Half-bound, 
rice only 6d. 
- Guy's British Spelling Book; many Cats. 
1s. Gd. bo 

Guy” 8 : New British Expositor; or, Com- 
panion to the above. Price 1s. 6d. neatly bound. : 

Goy's New British Reader; Cuts. Price 
3s. 61. bor 

Guy's s Chart of General History, on a large 
Sheet, coloured. Price 7s.; on rollers, 10 

Guy’s Pocket Cyclopedia. "Thick vol. royal 

Ato. fine 





12mo. many Cuts, price 10s. 6d. boards. 

Guy’s School Ciphering Book. 
writing post, ice 3s. 6d. half-bound. 

Key to Ditto. 64d. 


Guy’s Tutor’s Assistant ; or, Complete Scho- 
lar’s Arithmetic. Price only 2s. bound. 

Key to the Arithmetic, with Solutions of 
the Questions given at length, and in the most approved School 
form of Working, with numerous Examining Questions added. 
Price 4s. 6d. bound in blve and lettered. 


LETTER from MONTAGU 
BURGOYNE, Esq. one of the Verderors of the Forest 
of Waltham, to the Lord Duncannon and His Majesty fs Come 
sioners of Woods and Forests; shewing the expediency 
closing part of the Forest of Waltham, and removing the Deer 
in order to improve the — of the Crown, preserve ~ 
young Timber, fine for the Poor, whe 
are starving for want at Warke as vetated in the Petition poene 
by the Owners and Occupiers of Land in the vicinity ny been 
Forest, whose Crops are materially injured by the ravenous on 
starved Deer. In this Letter is shewn the great benefit deriv 
by the Poor from small allotments of Land provided for them. 2 
N.B. The present state of Mortlake, Putney, and Foiheny, 
regard to these allotments, which was promised to be given ~ wg 
Labourers’ Friends’ publication for February, is unavoidably 
ferred to the ist of March. 
Printed for Rivingéon, 8 St. Paul's Clarchyard, and 
Place. 
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On the 28th Jan. was published, 


ATURDAY EVENIN 
or, Philosophical Meditations. 
By the Author of «* bias ‘History: ‘of Enthusiasm.” 


1 vol. 8vo. 
« That day was the preparation, and ¢he Sabbath drew on.” * 
London: Holdsworth and Bail, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Of whom may be had, the 5th edition of 
Natural History of Enthusiasm ; 
tions. Svo. 8s. boards. 
“ “a very able i 
or protection, 
wh 
weton a Abuses of'a particular Providence,’ in a recent 
ablication on_ the ¢ a History of Enthusiasm. 1 Edine 
gh Review, No. — 


G; 


in Ten 





we refer our cooaers to = two very able 
of P: ” and on 





By the same Author, 

2. New Model of Christian Missions to 
Popish, Mahometan, and se Nations; explained in Four 
tatters eer 8vo. 3s 





THE UN ITED ‘SERVICE JOURNAL, 
and NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE, for Feb. 
eemtaiee gs following Articles of genera! and professional in- 
terest, v! 
Pesject for a Land Communication ‘with Ireland—Sketches of 
urmese War, No. I.; t te—Colonel Brereton, the 
‘Troops, and the Press—Memoir of Rear-Admiral James Walker, 
C.B.—The Distribution of the entire Army on the Ist Feb. 1832— 
A Record of the Services of the late Sir T. Noel Hill, K.C.B. and 
Lieut.-Col. Brereton— Operations in Mysore; Letter from the 
Corps under Col. Evans, C.B. 
cidents, Naval and Military—Extracts'from the MS. Journal of 
a Naval Officer serving on the Jamaica Station during the late 
War—The Austrian Frontier Fencibles—A recent Visit to several 
of the Polynesian Islands ( d)—Anecdotes of Spain and 





Portugal—On the use of eeaen! ee as auxiliaries to Light-: 


houses—The Soldier— Regulars rained Bands—On the 
Loe a ae of . ‘British Empire Co ener 
a 

Life ife (continued) —A ffairs at Home and A broad—Promotions and 
ppointments, &c. &c. 





Madras Army—Traits and In- | 


Interesting Wor! 
Just published by Henry Colburn al Richard Bentley, 
<a Burlington {ea 
vols. 8vo. with Pla 
APTAIN. " FRANKLAND'S NARRA.- 
TIVE of his Visit to the Courts of Russia and Sweden, | 
in the Years 1830, 31. me 
Ini vol. 8v0. 
Elliot’s Letters from the North of Europe. 
“A most amusing work. The narrative of the author's - 
sonal adventures in spots far removed from civilised society, Ror 
the most romantic kind.”— Morning Post. 


Ill. 
24 edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


Adventures on the Columbia. By Ross 
Cox, Esq. 
« All Jovers of the wild and the wonderful should read these 
volumes.”= Sun. 


Ing vole. 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 


Madame Junot’s Memoirs, (the Duchess of 
Abrantes). Written by Herself. 
*,* Also an elegant French edition of this work, at half 
the price of the Paris edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 

« We recommend these volumes to attention. Quarterly Re- 
view. 

«* Concerning Napoleon's sor history, this is the most exact 
and complete of any book t has yet appeared, not excepting 
Bourrienne, to whose Memoirs it is a supplement.”—Spectator. 


v. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates, 
nV OTRBP to the South Seas. By C. S. Stew- 
art Fall eemeetatgns| ig of incident, full of character, and fall 
of entertainment.”. ve 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Memoirs of Female Sovereigns. By Mrs. 
Jameson. 


“A work equally agreeable to old or young could hardly be 
d d.”—Literary Gazette. 





Henry Colburn and Richard Beritley, New Burling 


Street. 
Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. = 
In monthly volumes, small 8vo. 6s. in cloth. 
Published 1% Ist, in 1 vol. oy XXVII. of the above, 
H*8: ORY of the ITALIAN 
REPUBLICS. 
J.C. L. de SISMONDI. 
On March 1, British Military Commanders, Vol. I 
Published Jan. 2, Manufacture of Porcelain and Glass, r Vol. 
London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 
QO AOro’, or the Words of Christ recorded 
by the Evangelists; being a Manual for al! Christians. 
This work comprehends the whole doctrine of Christianity, 
@etached from the narration of the apostles, pure as it issued from 
the mouth of its divine original. It is a therefore, that 
it hte tes Ap, table to every genuine Christian; an instrument 
and religious education, and a powerful help to the 
madoney ond uncon 


verted. 
for the Aughor, by A, J. Yalpy, Red es Court, 
Fleet 8 Street; and to be had of all Bookseller 





In 8vo. price 5s. 67. 


VII. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 

Letters of Eminent Men, comprising nume- 
rous Epistles from the celebrated John Evelyn, Sir Hans Sloane, 
Sir Godfrey Copley, Archbishop Sharp, Bishop Burnet, Dr. Cala- 
my, Rev. Matthew tog » Strype, Hearne, &c. &c. Addressed 
to Ralph Thoresby, Esq. F.R.S. 


Vill. 
$d edition, in a small vol. price only 5s. 
The Catechism of Health. By Dr. Gran- 
To which are added, Facts on the Nature, Treatment, 
and Cure of Cholera. 
«« Eminently calculated to —- the apprehensions with regard 
to the cholera.”— Morning Chr 


Ix. 
New and cheaper edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait, 


price 32s, : 
Sir Thomas Munro’s Life. By the Rev. 
G. R. Gleig, M.A. M.R.S.L. 
** This book ought to be made Ahe vade-mecum of every young 
man looking toour a possessions for useful and honourable 





The new Tragic Dramas, 
ATHERINE of CLEVES; 


HERNANI. 
By LORD FRANCIS LEVESON cower. 
Printed for J. Andrews, 167, New Bond 8: 


and 





with the Waverley Novel 
- Now in course of publication, in small 8vo. oon bound and 
bellished, price 


TANDA RD NOVELS, No. XII. ; con- 
taining the Canterbury Tales. 
By the MISSES LEE. 


5 a 
24 edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with a beautiful Portrait, 
Dr. Paris’s Life of Davy. 
“ An able record of the most illustrious chemist of modern 
times.""—Courier. 
Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 
Memoirs of Celebrated Mili Command. 
ers. Including Henry V~ eiaiene-—-See, juice ne ea 
Gontal ves de Cordoba—Ferdinand, Duke of Alva—Oliver Crom- 
Seurctal Turenne—The Duve of Mar ugh Prince Alemane | 
‘arshal Turenne e e ariborou; 
Marq Gumuypadenne 


~ 8vo. 





(Tobe completed in? i vale, )eusieslly co d,and ied 
by a New Introduction, by Miss Harriet Lee, written expressly for 
thisedition, with Engravings from Designs by Stephanoff. 

e Stories already published in this Series consist of the 
Pilot, the Spy, and the Last of the Mohicans, by Cooper, the ad- 
gs historical novelist of America; Caleb Williams and St. 

the English sage, Godwin; Miss Jane Porter’s Thad- 
B= of Warsaw and Scottish Chiefs; Mrs. Shelley’s romance of 
Frankenstein ; Schiller’s Ghost-Seer; Brockden Brown’s Edgar 
Huntly, or the Sleep-Walker; and Miss A. M. Porter's Hunga- 
rian brothers. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





In 12mo. price 4s. 6d. bound, 

L®s AVENTURES de TELEMAQUE, 
FILS a, 
x M. FENELON. 

New edition, with a Signification of the most aMcult Words 

in English at the bottom of each pag 

ar N. WANOSTROCHT, LL. be 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Co.; Harvey 
and Darton; J. Richardson; Baldwin and Cradock ; Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.; ; DutawandCo.; Whittaker, Treacher, andCo.; 
J. Duncan; Simpkin and Marshall; J. Souter; seule and Co. ; 
W., J. and J. Maynard; Poole and Edwards E. Hodgson; 
Houlston and Son; . and + Boosey; and J. Neo. 


Of whom may be had, also by M. Wanostocht, 
Recueil Choisi. 3s. bd. 
A Sequel to the same. 4s. bd. 
Grammar of the French Languag». 4s. 6d. 
Vocabulary of the French Language. 3s. 
La Liturgie de l"Eglise Anglicane. 4s. bd. 
Gil Blas de Santillane, de M. Le Sage. 6s. 
Belisaire, &c. par M. Marmontel, 4s. 6d. bd. 
Numa Pompilius, par Florian. 5s bd. 
Pierre le Grand, par Voltaire. 5s. bd. 


—TheBar! of Peterborou: 
Wolfe, &c. or 
HE LIFE of NAPOLEON, in French, 
for the Use of Schools ; a me —_ Relation 
of the most R Events c 
tory and that of —— for the last 35 —" 
By L. A. J. MORDACQUE, of Manchester, 
Professor-of tae Belles Lettres, Member of several 
Literary Societies, &c. 

With Map and Portrait—the Pupil at the same time acquiring 

a ~~ oa of Modern Higtory and Geography, 4s. 6d. With 


Ma 
Be Porquet’s School Dictionary of the French 
Language—English and French, French and English. This isa 
more y than any of the Pocket Diction- 
aries published for the use of Schools: it contains the entire 
French Language, and alt vulgar and improper Expressions 
omitted. Price 4s. 6d. 
*,* This is a most useful Dictionary for Travellers, being 
= ocket size, and containing a Table of English and French 
eights and Measures compared, as.also the difference in value 
of Engtish and French Coins, &c. 
Thesaurus Lingue Latine, or the Art of 
comet from English at Sight inte the Latin Language 
This Work has been sedulousiy written upon the model of Le 
Trésor. Handsomely got up in cloth, rice 4s. 
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